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SEVEMTEEMTH  anniversary  of  the 
Armistice  is  November  11  (Monday). 

A  study  of  the  902  major  wars  fought 
since  500  B.  C.  reveals  that  the  World 
War  was  eight  times  larger  than  the 
other  901  wars  combined. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  Winston, 

located  in  every  state  of  the  United  States, 
report  a  universal  interest  in  remedial 
and  corrective  reading.  Ideal  textbooks 
for  this  purpose  are  The  Wonder  World, 
Facts  and  Fancies,  and  Whts  and 
Wherefores.  Just  published — a  work¬ 
book:  Diagnostic  Tests  and  Reme¬ 
dial  Exercises  in  Reading  (list  $0.36) 
by  Brueckner  and  .Lewis,  for  Grades  3—4. 

QMftvSn  Although  the  Maharajah  of 
Kapurthala  has  an  annual 
income  of  $3,000,000,  not 
all  of  the  662  princes  of  India 

I .  /  fujl  A  have  fabulous  incomes  Some 
of  them,  ruling  over  territories  in  the 
Simla  Hills,  receive  less  than  $10  a  week. 

IN  our  battle  with  insects,  some  ani¬ 
mals  are  on  the  side  of  man.  Frogs 
and  toads  feed  chiefly  on  insects.  A 
toad  in  the  garden  is  said  to  be  worth 
twenty  dollars  a  year. — From  Useful" 
Science  for  High  School  (Weed,  Rex- 
ford,  and  Carroll).  Also  in  this  new 
series.  Useful  Science,  Books  I  and 

II,  for  Grades  7  and  8. 

OBSERVE  Children’s  Book  Week, 
November  17-23,  with  these  new  books: 
Valiant,  Dog  of  the  Timberline  (list 
$2.00),  by  Jack  O’Brien,  author  of 
Silver  Chief  ($2.00);  All  Sail  Set, 
The  Romance  of  the  Flying  Cloud  ($2.00) , 
by  Armstrong  Sperry;  Sidsel  Longskirt 
AND  Solve  Suntrap  ($2.00),  by  Hans 
Aanrud;  and  the  popular  Ho-ming 
($2.00),  by  Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis, 
author  of  Young  Fu  ($2.00),  winner  of 
the  Newbery  Medal. 

LARGEST  library  abroad  is  in  Paris; 
second  and  third  largest  are  in  Russia. 

“It  is  on  my  desk,  guarded 
r  by  my ’45,”’ wrote  Professor 

Hughes  Meams,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  Uni- 
versity,  of  The  Winston 
Simplified  Dictionary — which  recalls 
to  us  the  suggestion  once  made  that  we 
should  supply  a  padlock  with  every  copy 
of  "the  modem  authority.” 

MOST  widely  used  word  in  the  world 
today  is  "Amen”  (verily,  so  be  it). 
It  is  employed  by  nearly  one  billion 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  or 
just  half  of  the  population  of  the  earth. 
And  the  most  widely  used  geographies 
in  the  U.  S.  today  are  written  by  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Smith,  of  Columbia,  for  Grades  3  to  8. 


CHICAGO!  ATLANTA  T  DALLAS  T  SAN  FRANCISCO  ' 
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[pOK  AHEAD 

while  you  can! 


TODAY  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  while 
you  are  well,  is  the  only  time 
you  can  buy  protection  for  the 
future. 

Don’t  wait  until  you  can’t  get 
insurance.  Regrets  won’t  pay 
debts.  See  to  it  NOW  that  your 
future  welfare  is  guarded! 


TjH3R  the  past  quarter-century, 
*  E.B.A.  has  provided,  for 
teachers  only,  a  reliable,  low- 
cost  Income  Protection.  It  con- 
I  tinues  to  offer  this  all-inclusive 
I  safeguard  .  .  .  paying  benefits 
j  for  natural  and  accidental  death, 
and  ALL  kinds  of  sickness,  ac- 
I  cident,  and  personal  quarantine. 

Except  for  non-confining  illness 
(covered  only  during  school 
term)  E.B.A.  furnishes  exactly 
the  same  protection  during 
vacations  as  while  you  teach. 

The  cost?  From  $14.00  to  $28.00 
yearly,  depending  upon  amount 
of  protection.  An  enrollment 
fee  of  $3.00  first  year  only. 


You  will  find  many  extra  ad¬ 
vantages  in  E.B.A.  The  first 
week  is  always  paid  for,  .  .  .  con¬ 
valescence  from  illness  covered 
during  vacations,  .  .  .  quaran¬ 
tine  benefits  winter  or  summer. 

For  your  own  good,  learn  what 
E.B.A.  offers  you.  Drop  us  a 
line  today,  asking  for  a  copy  of 
our  free  booklet  on  Income  Pro¬ 
tection.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
entirely  without  obligations. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  .  .  . 


EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL  ASSN. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


THE  NATIONAL  FRONT 

RAYMOND  B.  GURLEY 
State  Director,  NEA 

Following  the  course-setting 
convention  at  Denver,  the  NEA  is 
now  appealing  to  the  nation’s  teachers 
on  a  program  of  action.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Agnes  Samuelson,  the  new 
president,  work  will  go  forward  this 
year  to  a  five-point  objective. 

“Great  need  brings  corresponding  op¬ 
portunity,”  says  Miss  Samuelson  in  the 
September  Journal,  in  stating  the 
Association’s  purposes  as: 

“  1 .  Emphasizing  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  education  and  the  preservation  of 
democracy ; 

“2.  Improving  the  services  of  the 
Association  to  the  end  that  all  schools 
may  render  the  maximum  service  to 
childhood ; 

“3.  Developing  higher  standards  of 
educational  service,  including  teaching, 
administration,  and  finance ; 

“4.  Continuing  the  development  of 
an  informed  public  opinion  regarding 
the  work  of  the  schools ;  and 

“5.  Strengthening  the  Association’s 
program  of  service  through  increased 
membership  and  improvement  in  or¬ 
ganization.” 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  NEA  began  the 


school  year  by  resuming  publication  of 
the  September  Journal.  This  rep^^ 
sents  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  service  to 
members  and  is  in  itself  an  important 
issue.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
statement  by  the  new  president,  t 
resume  of  the  accomplishments  of  latt 
year  and  a  detailed  plan  for  makinf 
reality  of  the  aims  put  forward  by  Mia 
Samuelson. 

I  would  like  to  go  a  step  beyond  Sec 
retary  Givens,  and  instead  of  posin{ 
the  question,  “Will  you  be  active  or 
merely  a  bystander?”  state  positively 
that  I  hope  you  will  be  active,  in  the 
effort  to  better  the  profession,  preserve 
our  institutions  and  build  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  culture  worthy  of  universal 
esteem. 

A  good  step  in  that  direction  is  to 
enroll  in  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

There  are  187,000  teachers  in  the 
NEA.  Its  influence  and  ability  to  get 
things  done  will  grow  in  proportion  to 
its  increasing  membership.  Dues  are 
$2.00  per  year  and  entitle  the  member 
to  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Journal. 
For  $5.00  per  year  the  member  receives 
the  Journal,  the  many  valuable  re¬ 
search  bulletins  and  the  annual 
Addresses  and  Proceedings. 

The  address  of  the  NEA  is  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


A  COMPLETE  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 


m 

m 

Two  new  series  in  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Thirty-first  Yearbook.  Attractive  books  that  present  a 
wealth  of  worthwhile  information  in  unusually  teachable 
form. 

For  the  Elementary  Grades 
Craig  and  Associates:  Pathways  in  Science 

For  the  Junior  High  School 
Powers,  Neuner,  Bruner:  A  Survey  of  Science 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Guarding 

The  Pension  Fund 

by  FRANK  G.  PICKELL 
President 


A  Message 
From  the  ■ 
President 


Two  questions  have  come  to  me 
most  frequently  as  President  of 
the  State  Teachers’  Association: 
“Is  the  Pension  Fund  all  right?” 
“What  is  the  State  Association  doing 
to  protwt  it  ?” 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  is 
“Yes!”  The  answer  to  the  second  is 
"Everything  that  can  be  done  or  that 
seems  necessary  and  desirable.” 

Every  teacher  is  interested  in  the  pen- 
Mon  fund,  but  few  teachers  understand 
it.  Yet  there  are  several  things  about 
it  which  every  teacher  should  know  if 
she  is  to  rest  easy  in  her  bed  at  night. 

The  fund  is  being  well  managed  by 
a  Board  of  Trustees  on  which  there 
are  three  capable  and  trusted  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  teachers.  The  money 
in  the  fund  is  wisely  invested  so  as  to 
bring  in  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
consistent  with  absolute  safety. 

Much  of  the  money  in  the  fund,  how¬ 
ever,  is  invested  in  school  and  munici¬ 
pal  bonds.  The  financial  situation  of 
the  past  few  years  has  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  school  districts  and  munici¬ 
palities  to  meet  their  obligations.  Many 
have  defaulted  on  bonds  which  fell  due 
or  have  failed  to  meet  the  interest  pay¬ 
ments  on  their  bonds.  When  the  last 
report  of  the  Pension  Fund  went  to 
press,  about  October  3rd,  the  defaults 
on  bonds  amounted  to  $47 1 ,950  and  the 
interest  in  default  amounted  to  $590,- 
340.53. 

Payments  on  Upgrade 
This  would  be  serious  indeed  were 
it  not  for  one  factor  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  Report  but  which  teach¬ 
ers  should  know;  namely,  that  within 
the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a 
definite  but  unmistakable  trend  toward 
a  reduction  in  these  defaults.  Not  only 
are  current  bonds  and  interest  being 
met  as  they  fall  due ;  municipalities  and 
sdiool  districts  are  taking  care  of  back 
interest  and  either  paying  off  or  re¬ 
funding  bonds  which  were  defaulted 
during  the  worst  of  the  depression. 

Even  more  cheerful  is  the  situation 
■as  far  as  the  payment  into  the  fund  of 
teacher  contributions  is  concerned. 
These  represent  the  money  deducted 
from  each  teacher’s  salary  as  her  contri¬ 
bution  toward  her  annuity.  For  a  while 
•nany  districts  were  making  the  deduc¬ 


tions  but  were  not  turning  the  money 
over  to  the  Pension  Fund. 

Last  year  at  this  time  these  overdue 
contributions  amounted  to  $160,1 17.37. 
This  year  they  are  only  $117,719.53, 
and  are  steadily  being  reduced.  There 
is  no  cause  for  worry  on  this  score. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  State’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Fund.  It  is  no  secret 
that  of  the  $4,271,173  due  the  fund  last 
year,  the  State  still  owes  $1,806,482.22, 
while  of  the  $4,331,268  due  this  year, 
the  State  still  owes  $3,248,451, 

These,  too,  seem  much  more  serious 
than  they  really  are  until  the  facts  are 
examined. 

Suits  Cause  Delay 

The  State’s  payments  to  the  Pension 
Fund  are  made  out  of  main  stem  rail¬ 
road  taxes.  For  several  years  now  the 
railroads  have  claimed  that  their  prop¬ 
erty  was  assessed  at  too  high  a  value, 
in  comparison  with  other  assessments. 
They  have  brought  suits  each  year  to 
have  their  assessments  reduced.  While 
these  suits  are  being  decided,  most  of 
the  railroad  tax  money  is  held  up  and 
cannot  be  used  by  the  State. 

The  suit  over  the  1932  railroad  tax 
money  was  fought  through  the  courts 
and  decided  in  favor  of  the  State.  The 
suits  over  the  1933  and  1934  taxes  are 
still  in  litigation.  Each  suit  is  entirely 
separate  from  that  of  the  previous  year 
and  must  be  decided  separately. 

Last  year’s  payment  to  the  Pension 
Fund  should  have  come  out  of  the  1933 
railroad  tax  money  The  inability  of 
the  State  to  use  this  money  is  entirely 
responsible  for  its  failure  to  complete 
last  year’s  payment  to  the  Pension 
Fund. 

This  year’s  payment  should  come  out 
of  the  1934  railroad  tax  money,  and  the 
failure  of  the  State  to  pay  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  litigation  over  this  money. 

Just  as  soon  as  these  suits  are  settled 
and  the  railroad  tax  money  is  released, 
the  State  will  make  the  proper  payments 
to  the  Fund.  I,  personally,  with  an¬ 
other  officer  of  this  Association,  have 
seen  in  the  State’s  books  how  the  money 
now  in  litigation  is  set  aside  to  make 
these  payments.  I  have  also  verified 
the  fact  that,  even  if  the  courts  should 
order  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  rail¬ 


road  assessments,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
railroad  tax  money  left  to  make  these 
payments. 

The  situation  at  the  present  time  is 
wholly  unlike  that  of  two  years  ago 
when  the  State  owed  the  Fund  $8,720,- 
078.59.  The  State  then  lacked  willing¬ 
ness  either  to  recognize  or  to  meet  its 
obligation.  Today  it  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  meet  it,  and  will  do  so,  I 
fully  believe,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  freed.  I  might  add  that  the 
responsible  state  officials  at  the  present 
time  are  most  cooperative  and  are  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous  of  keeping  the  pension 
fund  sound. 

The  question  of  what  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  is  doing  is  best 
met  by  a  direct  challenge  to  anyone  to 
point  to  a  single  thing  it  has  left  undone. 
T rustees  and  F und  officials  have  repeat¬ 
edly  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
firm  support  our  Association  has  given 
them.  That  much  of  this  work  has 
been  done  quietly  and  without  fanfare 
of  trumpets  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  Association  secured  for  the  Fund 
the  Delaware  River  Bridge  Bonds  at  a 
time  when  the  State  owed  the  Fund 
$8,720,078.59.  It  offered  the  Fund 
legal  assistance  in  handling  the  failure 
of  municipalities  to  pay  back  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  get¬ 
ting  the  State’s  payment  actually  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  State  Budget  and  approved 
by  the  Legislature.  No  other  organiza¬ 
tion  could  have  done  this ;  no  organiza¬ 
tion  could  have  done  more. 

I  believe  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  is  doing  a  good 
job.  I  can  think  of  no  change  in  our 
organization  which  would  result  in 
better  protection  for  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund. 


NOTICE 

The  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Method  of  Selecting  the 
Nominating  Committee,  could  not 
be  printed  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review.  It  will,  however,  be 
available  in  printed  form  at  the 
Convention.  Copies  of  it  will  be 
distributed  to  Association  mem¬ 
bers  when  they  register  in  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  at  Atlantic  City- 
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Orchestra,  Chorus  To  Co 

Over  Columbia  Network 


A  natienwide  broadcast  of  a  half- 
hour  program  by  the  All-State  High 
School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chor¬ 
us  has  been  arranged  for  Sunday, 
November  10,  at  2:00  p.  m.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  broadcast  over  the  stations 
in  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
network,  headed  by  Station  WABC. 
It  will  originate  in  the  ballroom  of 
Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  an 
hour  before  the  regular  concert,  using 
the  facilities  of  Station  WPG.  In 
order  to  make  the  broadcast  possible, 
the  doors  of  the  ballroom  will  not  be 
opened  to  the  concert  audience  until 
2:30  p.  m. 

Doing  the  broadcasting  will  be  a 
262  member  orchestra  representing  67 
high  schools  and  the  chorus  of  295 
singers,  representing  45  high  schools 
in  the  state.  This  will  be  the  eighth 
annual  concert  by  the  All-State  High 
School  Orchestra,  and  the  second  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  All-State  High  School 
Chorus.  The  conductors,  all  of  whom 
are  New  Jersey  music  supervisors,  will 
be  Herbert  Lloyd,  Bound  Brook;  Her¬ 


man  Toplansky,  Elizabeth ;  and  Clif¬ 
ford  Demarest,  Tenafly,  for  the  or¬ 
chestra,  and  K.  Elizabeth  Ingalls, 
Westfield,  and  Arthur  E.  Ward, 
Montclair,  for  the  chorus. 

The  program  for  the  broadcast  fol¬ 
lows: 

Orchestra 

Herman  Toplansky,  Conductor 
Espana  Waltz . JV aldieufel 

Chorus 

K.  Elizabeth  Ingalls,  Conductor 
Lo,  What  a  Branch  of  Beauty 

Praetorius 

In  Silent  Night . Brahms 

Orchestra — Herbert  Lloyd,  Conductor 

March  of  the  Giants . Cowen 

Chorus — Arthur  E.  Ward,  Conductor 
Let  Every  Heart  Be  Merry. .  .Vecchi 
Carol  of  Russian  Children . Gaul 

Orchestra,  Chorus  and  Organ 

Clifford  Demarest,  Conductor 
Ein  Feste  Burg . Bach 


Athletic  Associations 
will  find  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  charter  buses  the 
economical  way  to 
carry  teams. 


Visit  Enemy  Territory 
By  Charter  Buses 

Public  Service  Buses  provide  the  ideal  means 
of  transporting  team  and  student  body  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

This  service  is  safe,  dependable,  economi¬ 
cal,  flexible.  Public  Service  Coordinated 
Transport  is  equipped  to  accommodate  any 
size  crowd. 

For  an  estimate  of  cost  and  other  details — 
write  or  call  Passenger  Agent,  8o  Park  Place, 
Newark,  or  the  Public  Service  Transport 
Ofl&ce  nearest  you. 


PVBLICMSERVICE 


A-3988 


A  MATTER  OF  EXPENSE 

This  is  the  sad  tale  of  a  teacher  who 
couldn’t  afford  to  go  to  the  Convention. 
On  Friday  after  school,  she  stopped  for 
a  banana  split,  which  cost  $.25.  Sht 
paid  $1.00  for  dinner  and  then  spent  the 
evening  playing  bridge  with  others  who 
couldn’t  afford  the  week-end  at  the 
shore.  Evidently  it  wasn’t  her  lucky 
night.  She  lost  $2.50.  On  Saturday, 
since  she  had  economized  on  the  Con¬ 
vention,  she  treated  herself  to  a  shop¬ 
ping  trip.  She  paid  $2.95  for  a  set  of 
bizarre  costume  jewelry,  $2.49  for  a 
collar  and  cuff  set  which  caught  her  eye 
and  $1.00  for  a  box  of  chocolates. 
Lunch  cost  her  $.65  and  the  movies 
$.55.  After  her  dinner,  which  cost 
another  dollar,  she  met  a  friend  who 
permitted  her  to  buy  both  tickets  for  a 
play,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  very  or¬ 
dinary  farce  though  the  seats  had  cost 
$1.65  each.  Sunday  she  took  the  same 
friend  for  a  ride  in  the  country,  spent 
$1.00  for  dinner,  fell  into  the  clutches 
of  a  gifte  shoppe  to  the  tune  of  $2.75, 
and  was  out  $2.00  on  gas  and  oil. 
fore  retiring  she  had  a  bite  of  supper 
costing  $.50. 

The  teacher  across  the  hall  didn’t 
think  she  could  afford  the  Conventitm 
either.  She  read  information  on  the 
program  and  expenses  and  changed  her 
mind.  She  drove  to  Atlantic  City  with 
three  other  teachers  and  her  share  of 
gas,  oil,  and  garage  was  only  $2.00.  She 
stayed  at  an  American  Plan  hotel,  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  REVIEW,  where  her 
room  and  meals  from  Friday  night  to 
Monday  noon  cost  her  $15.00  altogeth¬ 
er.  Her  days  were  so  full  of  walking 
on  the  boardwalk,  hearing  good  speak¬ 
ers,  and  attending  the  Convention  con¬ 
certs  and  dances  that  she  didn’t  have 
any  time  for  bridge  or  moving  pictures. 
Her  only  expense  was  $2.50  for  the 
Association  Banquet  on  Saturday  night. 
When  she  got  back  on  Monday  night, 
she  found  that  she  had  spent  exactly 
$23.00,  including  tips. 

The  two  girls  compared  notes  on 
Tuesday  morning.  The  one  who  had 
gone  to  the  convention  had  gained 
$23.00  worth  of  new  ideas  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  She  could  talk  intelligently  about 
what  the  Association  was  doing  in  her 
interest.  She  had  had  a  say  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  the  determination  of 
policies.  She  came  home  refreshed  and 
cheerful  after  three  days  of  invigorating 
sea  air.  The  one  who  had  stayed  home 
had  spent  an  equal  amount  of  money 
with  extremely  little  to  show  for  it. 

P.S.  Both  girls  are  going  to  the 
Convention  this  year. 
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Salt  Water  Taffy 

or 

What's  Right  at  Conventions* 

by  ARJA  HAWLEY 
Elizabeth 


The  most  Indispensable  Function 
of  a  convention  is  the  Conven¬ 
ing.  Every  pedagogue  frequent¬ 
ing  the  state  convention  should  learn 
Hotv  to  Convene.  It  is  best  done  in 
groups  of  four  or  more  in  Hotel 
Rooms  with  a  deck  of  cards  and  Due 
Regard  for  the  Seventh  Cardinal  Ob¬ 
jective  of  Education,  which  is  Ethical 
Character. 

However,  this  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  nor 
b  it  expedi¬ 
ent,  for  it 
may  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by 
the  public  as 
d  e  t  rimental 
to  those  Tis¬ 
sues  of  Char- 
a  c  t  e  r  that 

should  be  constantly  strengthen-fd, 
if  the  teacher  is  to  Mold  the  Youth 
of  the  land.  Moreover,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  at  home  for  such  occu¬ 
pation,  and  more  Profitable  Amuse¬ 
ment  should  be  sought,  especially  if 
you  are  paying  Five  Dollars  a  day  for 
the  room. 

Plan  to  attend  at  least  One  Session. 
Think  constantly  of  “What  is  Good  in 
the  present?”  “What’s  Right  with  edu¬ 
cation?”  For  once  you  allow  your  re¬ 
ceptive  mind  to  harbor  the  faintest  taint 
of  “What  is  Wrong?”  you  will  be  in 
danger  of  slipping  back  to  that  Game 
in  the  hotel. 

The  board-walk  offers  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Clear  Thinking,  if  the  walk¬ 
ing  distance  is  budgeted  to  prevent 
Physical  Exhaustion  on  the  first  morn¬ 
ing.  You  must  not  be  tired.  If  your 
report  to  your  local  association  is  to 
be  of  a  Length  comporting  with  the 
Dignity  of  your  assignment  as  a  Dele¬ 
gate,  you  must  court  the  fresh  sea- 
breezes.  A  judicious  dosage  of  Salt- 
ff'ater  Taffy  will  promote  a  Healthy 
Mental  Attitude. 

Our  opening  recipe  for  your  happi¬ 
ness  at  the  convention  can  be  reduced 
to:  Bunch,  (gather  in  groups),  lunch 
(if  necessary),  crunch  and  stroll.  The 


last  word  was  disappointing,  because 
you  expected  a  rhjnne,  but  this  conven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  marked  by  the  Unexpected. 

How  to  Prepare 

If  the  delegate  wishes  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  completely,  he  should  bother  him¬ 
self  with  no  incumbrances  of  any  kind, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Free  and  Open 
Mind.  If  you  must  bring  a  Preju¬ 
dice  along  with  you,  it  should  be  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  willingness  to  hear  Both 
Sides  of  a  question. 

Bring  along  a  Notebook  to  entomb 
the  account  of  Proceedings  with  which 
you  will  gladden  the  Hearts  and  liven 
the  Minds  of  the  members  of  your 
association  at  some  future  date.  Pub¬ 
lished  press  accounts  you  may  find  more 
readable  than  your  notes  when  the  time 
comes  to  make  up  your  report.  Should 
you  not  secure  the  Newspapers,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  you  to  fill  in  later  with 
Quotations  from  Dewey,  Kilpatrick,  or 
Counts. 

What  and  When  to  Eat 

The  question,  “What  shall  I  eat?” 
will  face  you  almost  as  constantly  as 
“When  do  I  eat?”  The  briefest  an¬ 
swer  to  this  problem  is:  Do  not  eat 
sea-food.  Chow-mein  addicts  may  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  small  amount  of  Tuna  Fish, 
but  any  at¬ 
tempt  by  oth¬ 
ers  merely  to 
taste  sea-food 
will  doubtless 
result  in 
Gluttony  and 
unseasonable 
stimulation  of 
Mental  Ac¬ 
tivity. 

Should  you 
find  it  necessary  to  limit  your  Food 
Budget  strictly,  you  may  attend  one  of 
the  banquets  and  discover  subsequently 
that  you  are  able  to  go  for  a  long 
period  without  physical  sustenance. 

But  whatever  course  you  decide 
upon,  come  along  and  eat  to  your 


heart’s  content.  You  will  find  your¬ 
self  at  one  with  everybody  on  this 
point  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Greatest  Minds  in  education  today. 
You  may  not  object  to  a  suggestion. 

Recommended  Menus  for 
Convention  Delegates 

Breakfast:  Chapter  of  Bagley, 
scrambled ;  Bag  of  popcorn, 
popped. 

Luncheon:  Resume  of  morning 
speeches,  condensed;  Glass  of  vi¬ 
talized  orange  juice,  concentrated. 

Dinner:  Precis  of  afternoon  ad¬ 
dresses,  reduced;  Filet  of  soul,  de- , , 
pressed. 

After-bridge  snack:  Digest  of  ' 
day’s  proceedings,  evaporated! 

Teachers  should  be  especially  cau¬ 
tious  in  choosing  their  Wardrobe.  Be 
sure  to  provide  Overshoes  of  adequate 
thickness  and  Unmentionables  of  suffi¬ 
cient  Reality  to  combat  the  rigors  of 
the  New  Jersey  seashore  climate,  and 
to  impede  the  Breezes  of  the  board¬ 
walk  that  blow  on  and  through  all 
alike.  Otherwise,  one  is  free  to  dress 
just  as  he  does  at  home. 

Hotel  Etiquette 

Practically  all  proceedings  of  the 
convention  will  be  governed  by  Rob¬ 
erts’  Rules  of  Order,  but  hotels  are 
often  more  Particular.  Frequent  use 
of  the  elevator,  information  service, 
and  ice-water  privileges  will  be  evi¬ 
dence  that  you  are  accustomed  to  the 
Best.  Good  English  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  whenever  possible.  All  your 
actions  should  be  so  integrated  that 
you  are  a  constant  and  living  Expon¬ 
ent  of  the  Culture  your  position  indi¬ 
cates.  Tipping  is  taboo,  unless  you 
notice  that  others  are  adopting  the 
practice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
economical  of  the  electric  current. 
Enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  Advantages 
you  are  paying  for. 

{Continued  on  Page  62) 


*Note:  Before  reading  this  article,  carefully  blue-pencil  the  words  should  and  mttst  wherever  you  find  them. 
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The  State  Aids 
Negro  Youth 


by  W.  R.  VALENTINE,  Principal 
Manual  Training  School 
at  Bordentown 


Entrance  to  Main  Hall  at  Bordentown 


VETERANS  in  the  teaching 
profession  who  have  conscien¬ 
tiously  taught  and  advised  colored 
school  children  over  a  period  of  years 
have  a  great  deal  of  helpful  advice  to 
impart  to  their  colleagues  during  these 
anxious  days.  The  economic  problems 
besetting  white  families  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  degree  have  been  commonplace 
to  Negroes  for  the  past  seventy  years. 
For  Negroes  it  is  not  new  to  suffer  want 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  nor  to  be  told 
there  is  no  opening  for  well-trained  and 
industrious  workers.  Their  families 
are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  scanty 
budgets,  working  mothers,  unsupervised 
households,  truancy,  waj'wardness  and 
delinquency  among  the  children. 

So  likewise  have  teachers  of  colored 
children  long  been  faced  with  the  dilem¬ 
ma  of  training  young  people  to  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  which  is  apt  to  be  rejected  by 
the  society  that  educates  them.  These 
teachers  have  had  to  work  out  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  training  their  youth  in  voca¬ 
tional  methods,  and  at  the  same  time 
equip  them  with  a  mental  attitude  that 
will  keep  up  courage  and  self-confidence 
in  the  face  of  persistently  unfair  rebuffs 
when  they  seek  jobs.  This,  in  a  milder 
form,  is  the  problem  faced  by  all  teach¬ 
ers  of  American  youth  since  1930. 

Bordentown,  as  the  New  Jersey 
Manual  Training  School  at  Borden¬ 
town  is  popularly  called,  is  one  of  the 
northern  pioneers  in  this  field,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  fifty  years  behind  it. 
For  forty  of  those  years  the  State  has 
owned  and  supported  the  school,  with 
the  State  Board  of  Education  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  direction.  To  the  credit  of 
New  Jersey  be  it  said  that  for  twenty 
years  its  support  has  been  enlightened 


lesson  easy  or  unimportant,  then  let  him 
try  to  coax  a  workmanlike  job  perform¬ 
ance  out  of  the  average  sixteen  year-old 
youngster. 

The  Finished  Product 
Meanwhile,  woven  into  the  frame¬ 
work  of  daily  instruction  is  the  extra¬ 
curricular  program  of  student  dra¬ 
matics,  debating,  music,  sketching,  ath¬ 
letics,  and  the  like,  with  consequent 
benefit  to  the  student’s  fund  of  poise, 
confidence  and  initiative.  Out  of  this 
finishing  process  comes  the  Bordentown 
graduate  after  three  or  four  years  of 
intensive  training,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  conceit  when  I  say  that  the  system 
has  worked  wonders  with  him.  He 
stands  straight,  expresses  his  personality 
winningly,  adapts  himself  readily,  and 
finds  a  job ! 

In  May  of  1932  and  1933  we  made  a 
survey  of  the  graduates  of  the  year 
previous.  Graduates  of  1931  were 
89%  employed,  and  1932’s  graduates 
were  78%  employed  within  ten  months 
after  graduation.  These  figures  speak 
eloquently  for  the  value  of  the  training 
received  by  these  young  people  during 
a  period  when  only  60%  of  adult 
i  Negroes  could  find  work  of  any  kind. 

The  graduate  records  show  an  aston¬ 
ishing  variety  of  occupations  consider¬ 
ing  the  limited  number  of  trade  courses 
taught.  The  reason  for  this,  I  think, 
lies  in  our  “Combination  Course”  plan 
which  teaches  each  student  one  trade 
thoroughly,  but  which  also  acquaints 
him  with  fundamental  skills  in  several 
allied  trades.  We  instituted  this  plan 
in  1928,  forced  into  it  by  the  difficulty 
which  colored  boys  and  girls  have  in 
seeking  work.  T rained  for  one  occupa¬ 
tion,  they  are  often  forced  to  take  “a 
job”  in  some  other  line.  By  training 
our  students  along  several  lines  we 
simply  multiply  their  chances  of  finding 


In  th*  School’s  Own  Mechanized  Laundry 


Subject  and  Student  Both  Learn  Beauty  Parlor  Techniques 


work — and  the  result  shows  in  the  re¬ 
markable  ease  with  which  they  get  into 
jobs.  One  lad  last  year  left  with 
his  carpentry  certificate,  and  reported 
rather  ruefully  a  month  or  so  ago  that 
he  had  been  able  to  find  a  job  operating 
a  dishwashing  machine  In  a  restaurant, 
because  of  his  experience  in  the  school 
kitchen.  That  school  duty  certainly 
came  to  his  rescue  when  he  needed  it. 

More  and  more,  it  seems  to  me, 
schools  are  going  to  be  forced  to  recog¬ 
nize  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  what  Bordentown  has  been  forced 
to  recognize  on  behalf  of  colored  boys 


From  the 

REPUBLICAN 

We  commend  the  Governor  and  the 
Republican  Legislature  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law  authorizing  State  sup¬ 
port  for  the  minimum  expenditure  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  State  School  Survey,  and 
we  pledge  an  honest  effort  to  produce 
revenues  that  will  provide  State  aid 
to  municipalities  for  school  purposes, 
so  that  the  intent  of  this  law  may  be 
carried  out.  We  favor  economical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  schools  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  educational  opportunities. 

Teachers 

Maintenance  of  Tenure  and  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
in  a  solvent  manner,  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  State  making  unsolicited  pay¬ 
ments  in  line  with  its  obligations. 

DEMOCRATIC 

We  believe  that  Teachers  Tenure 
for  Service  and  Teachers’  Pension  and 


and  girls — that  specific  and  highly  tech¬ 
nical  skills  are  of  less  and  less  impor¬ 
tance  in  training  youth  of  high  school 
age.  Occupational  techniques  change 
and  disappear  too  quickly;  the  modern 
world  is  in  too  great  a  condition  of  flux 
for  us  to  adhere  rigidly  to  conventional 
methods  of  training.  What  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  young  person  first  of  all  is  his 
attitude — his  all-round  training  in 
thinking,  adjusting,  and  attacking  his 
personal  problems.  Today  he  must 
know,  not  only  how  to  do  a  job,  but 
how  to  find  it — to  hold  it!  I  believe 
the  Bordentown  system  teaches  him  this. 


Platforms 

Annuity  Fund  should  be  held  inviolate, 
and  therefore  oppose  any  tampering 
with  or  revision  of  these  acts.  We 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  law  re¬ 
cently  enacted  which  contemplates  a 
State  equalization  of  educational  stand¬ 
ards,  as  embodied  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Governor  Moore’s  School  Sur¬ 
vey  Commission. 

Among  the  Candidates  for  Assembly 
(All  on  the  Democratic  Ticket) 

Essex  County 

Elizabeth  L.  Blewitt,  teacher  in  La¬ 
fayette  Street  School,  Newark. 
Middlesex  County 
John  V.  Burke,  principal.  School 
No.  8,  Perth  Amboy. 

Union  County 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  teacher  in 
Continental  School,  Elizabeth,  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association. 


Work  Begins  at  3:40 

by  MRS.  ANNE  B.  CREIGHTON 
Audubon 


Does  the  embryonic  teacher  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  she 
must  not  only  teach  or  guide  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  must,  to  a  certain  degree, 
be  a  nurse,  administering  to  the  cuts, 
bruises  and  heartaches ;  a  cook,  assisting 
in  the  preparation  of  foods  character¬ 
istic  of  various  races  studied ;  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  guiding  in  the  building  of  wigwams, 
log  cabins  and  Dutch  towns;  a  seam¬ 
stress,  repairing  the  damages  to  shirts 
and  trousers  encountered  in  battle  on 
the  way  to  school ;  a  janitor  controlling 
the  temperature  of  the  room  and  pro¬ 
viding  proper  ventilation;  and  a  fire- 
marshal,  knowing  the  laws  concerning 
the  prevention  of  fire  hazards? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  NO,  as 
every  teacher  will  admit,  if  she  takes 
off  the  rose-colored  glasses  to  look  back 
at  her  teaching  debut.  An  almost  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  experiences,  totally  tm- 
expected  and  for  which  she  has  little 
or  no  preparation,  may  be  encountered. 

Can  the  future  teacher  answer  such 
parents’  queries,  as  “At  what  time  of 
the  year  is  it  best  to  have  an  operation,” 
or  “Is  it  advisable  to  move  a  family  of 
five  to  South  America?”  In  many 
cases  a  teacher’s  work  is  not  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  guiding  the  child  but  also 
in  aiding  the  parents  to  solve  their 
domestic  problems. 

Does  the  would-be  teacher  realize 
that  “work  begins  at  three-forty”  in 
the  form  of  typing,  ditto  copies,  refer¬ 
ence  work,  plan  books  and  other  cler¬ 
ical  duties?  Monotonous,  routine  prep¬ 
aration  work,  perhaps,  but  all  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  successful  teaching  day.  How 
much  the  teacher  would  benefit  by  a 
previous  business  education  is  clearly 
revealed  in  these  hours  of  need. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  be  a 
memory  wizard,  remembering  to  “Give 
Paul  his  medicine  every  hour,”  “Dis¬ 
miss  Billy  at  2:30  to  attend  a  musical 
recital,”  and  “Call  the  police  to  bring 
Catherine  home  if  she  is  not  well.”  A 
special  course  in  memory  training 
would  aid  one  in  remembering  such 
incidentals  as  these  while  attempting 
to  teach  problem  solving  in  arithmetic. 

The  question  “What  to  do  with 
Johnny,  the  problem  child,”  might  be 
answered  more  readily  if  the  teacher 
had  had  a  more  extensive  background 
in  mental  hygiene.  F.  E.  Williams 
in  “Mental  Hygiene  and  Childhood” 
states  “We  take  great  care  in  helping 
the  child  form  good  physical  habits 
but  we  are  inclined  to  neglect  almost 
entirely  the  emotional  habits  the  child 


may  develop.”  This  would  not  be  the 
case  if  each  teacher  were  given  a  bet¬ 
ter  preparation  in  the  analysis  of  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics  and  means  for 
developing  the  desirable  characteristics 
and  overcoming  the  undesirable  ones. 

Conception  of  geographical  terms, 
social  science  problems,  and  historical 
situations  could  be  developed  more 
easily  if  the  teacher  had  a  background 
of  travel  as  well  as  worthwhile  read¬ 
ing.  It  does  seem  pathetic  that  most 
teachers  are  able  to  travel  extensively 
only  after  years  of  teaching.  How 
much  richer  would  be  the  first  years 
if  some  traveling  could  be  done  then. 
The  beneficial  effects  derived  from 
travel  could  be  easily  observed  both 
in  the  classroom  and  the  personality 
of  the  teacher. 

Is  the  new  teacher  prepared  to  be  a 
standard  of  perfection  for  all  young 
people  to  follow?  In  a  great  number 
of  small  towns  a  teacher  is  expected 
to  participate  in  all  town  affairs.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  tact  to  know  just 
how,  when  and  where  to  express  one’s 
own  desires  and  at  the  same  time  please 
the  general  public. 

Such  retrospection  may  alarm  the 
new  member  of  the  teaching  profession. 
But  if  one  had  known  the  solution  of 
every  child  problem,  the  encyclopedic 
answer  to  every  parent  query,  or  the 
actual  length  of  a  school  day,  what  a 
monotonous  profession  teaching  would 
be! 

£isten  ^0  ^his  i; 


New  Jersey  schools  in  increasing 
number  are  going  on  the  air;  educa¬ 
tion  and  educational  programs  are  ex¬ 
panding.  The  Review,  therefore,  pre¬ 
sents  this  new  service  to  its  readers. 

You  can  help  build  an  audience  for 
programs  dealing  with  education.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  them,  write  to  the  stations,  and 
above  all,  tell  your  pupils  and  their 
parents  about  them. 

New  Jersey  Programs 
State  Teachers’  Association  Con¬ 
vention — WPG.  Convention  news 
daily  at  5:00  to  5:15  p.  m.  (Time 
is  tentative).  See  note  below. 

New  Brunswick  Schools — WAWZ 
(1350  kc.).  Third  Thursday  of 
every  month  until  May,  inclusive. 
Newark  Teachers’  Association — 
WNEW  (1250  kc.).  Fridays  at 
3 :00  p.  m. 


1 

Jersey  City  Schools — Temporarily 
off  the  air. 

Trenton  Schools — WTNJ.  Friday 
mornings  at  9 :00  to  9 :30.  ■ 

General  I 

Our  American  Schools — National  ' 

Education  Association  presentation. 
National  Broadcasting  Company  l 

Red  Network  —  Stations  WEAF,  " 

New  York;  WFIL,  Philadelphia,  \ 

and  associated  stations.  Wedne*-  | 

days  at  7 :30  to  7 :45  p.  m.,  until  * 

June  27,  1936. 

Our  American  Schools — Florence  ’ 

Hale’s  radio  column.  Same  as  above 
— Saturdays  at  1 1 :00  to  1 1 :15  a.  m. 
American  School  of  the  Air — Col¬ 
umbia  Broadcasting  System,  WABC,  \ 

New  York;  WCAU,  Philadelphia;  i 

WPG,  Atlantic  City,  and  associated  i 

stations  Monday  to  Friday,  inclu-  < 

sive,  2:30  to  3:()0  p.  m.  • 

Education  in  the  News — W.  D.  ' 

Boutwell,  Editor-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Of-  ' 

flee  of  Education.  WEAF  and 
NBC  stations.  Mondays  at  7:30 
to  7 :45  p.  m. 

General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  —  WJZ  and  NBC  stations. 

Fridays  at  2:45  to  3:00  p.  m. 

Music  Appreciation  Hour,  under 
Walter  Damrosch  —  WJZ-WEAF. 

On  alternate  Fridays  at  11:00  and 
1 1 :30  a.  m. 

National  Congress  P,T.A.  —  WJZ 
and  NBC  stations.  Wednesdays  at 
2 :30  to  3 :00  p.  m. 

For  Recreation  and  “Background” 

New  York  Philharmonic  Socibtt 
— ^WABC  and  CBS.  Sundays  at 
3 :00  to  5 :00  p.  m. 

Alexander  Woolcott,  the  Town 
Crier — CBS.  Sundays  at  7 :00  to 
7 :30  p.  m. 

NBC  Radio  Guild — Drama,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Shakespearian  cycle — Thurs¬ 
days  at  4 :30  to  5 :00  p.  m. 

Symphony  Orchestras — ^WJZ  and 
NBC.  Saturdays  at  8:15  to  9:15 
p.  m. 

(A’o/  a//  features  in  this  last  section 
are  regular  throughout  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  Others  are  subject  to  change. 
Check  with  your  newspapers.) 


WPG  To  Broadcast 

Convention  Features 

Those  teachers  who  for  any  reason 
are  unable  to  attend  the  Convention, 
will  be  able  this  year  to  follow  the 
progress  of  events  at  it  through  a  series 
of  daily  programs  over  Station  WPG. 
These  will  be  fifteen-minute  programs 
devoted  to  the  news,  speeches,  and  out¬ 
standing  personalities  of  the  meetings. 
Tentatively  these  programs  have  been 
scheduled  for  5:00-5:15  P.  M. 
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From  School  to  Crime 


by  GEORGE  I.  BRINKERHOFF 
Webster  Street  School 
Newark 


From  time  to  time  a  principal 
receives  from  a  court  investigator 
a  letter  like  this: 

“We  are  making  a  presentence  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  case  of - , 

white,  residing  at - ,  and 

who  will  come  before  the  Court  for 
sentence  early  next  week. 

“He  is  now . years  of  age  and 

claims  to  have  reached  the ....  grade 
of  your  school,  leaving  at  the  age  of  . . . 

“It  will  be  helpful  to  the  Court  if 
you  will  forward  us  immediately  some 
pertinent  information  about  his  char¬ 
acter,  habits  and  school  ability.” 

Sometimes  the  letter  will  refer  to  a 
boy  who  did  not  attend  any  one  school 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  and 
who,  because  of  behavior  difficulties, 
was  finally  transferred  to  a  special  type 
of  class  or  school.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  principal  is  not  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  and  does  not  hold  himself  or  his 
school  to  blame  for  the  boy’s  condition, 
though  he  may  question  whether  the 
educational  system  as  a  whole  has  not 
failed  in  this  instance.  Frequently 
the  letter  will  make  inquiry  about  a 
boy  who  had  been  troublesome  in 
school  but  who  had  been  controllable 
and  who  had  improved  greatly  in  con¬ 
duct  before  leaving  school.  A  case  of 
this  kind  occasions  disappointment 
rather  than  surprise  and  makes  one 
wonder  whether  all  the  effort  expended 
upon  the  boy  had  been  worth  while  or 
whether  the  school  had  in  some  way 
neglected  to  adopt  proper  methods  of 
guidance. 

Occasionally  the  investigator’s  let¬ 
ter  is  in  reference  to  a  boy  who  had 
graduated  from  the  school  with  a  splen¬ 
did  record  in  conduct.  In  such  a  case 
we  may  expect  surprise,  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  bewilderment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  did  the  teaching.  One  is 
bound  to  consider  seriously  whether 
there  was  not  something  wrong  with 
the  school,  or  with  the  school  system. 
Has  the  school  failed  in  the  matter  of 
moral  instruction?  Or  does  the  fail¬ 
ure  lie  outside  the  school? 

Opinion  on  this  matter  is  divided, 
just  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be.  The 
majority  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  the  schools  have  failed  in  the  field 
of  character  education.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  character,  or  good  citizenship,  or 


some  other  aim  referring  to  desirable 
moral  status,  is,  and  for  a  long  time  has 
been,  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of 
education.  Yet  we  have  as  much  crime 
as  ever  and  we  continue  to  bear  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  most  criminal  na¬ 
tion  on  earth.  “First  in  education  and 
first  in  crime”  describes  the  apparently 
paradoxical  situation  in  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  find  themselves. 

Many  educators  make  such  criti¬ 
cism  themselves,  or  else  they  accept  it 
as  justifiable.  Consequently  strenuous 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  remodel 
school  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
what  is  considered  to  be  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  education — right  behavior. 
There  is  no  agreement,  of  course,  as 
to  how  to  attain  the  coveted  goal.  Some 
would  alter  the  organization  in  order 
that  pupils  might  enjoy  a  larger  meas¬ 
ure  of  participation  in  the  actual  man¬ 
agement  of  the  school.  Others  believe 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  or¬ 
ganization  change  as  it  is  of  change 
of  emphasis  in  the  teaching.  With 
some  it  is  a  question  of  choosing  the 
right  subject  matter;  with  others  it  is 
a  question  of  method.  Many  are  the 
ideas  on  this  subject  and  many  are  the 
schemes  of  reform. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  plans 
suggested  have  been  employed,  at  least 
on  a  small  scale,  without  producing 
any  evidence  that  there  is  a  plan  de¬ 
cidedly  more  effective  than  the  ones 
already  in  use.  About  all  we  have  to¬ 
day  is  a  mass  of  opinion,  much  of  which 
is  without  scientific  foundation.  Such 
scientific  investigation  as  has  been  done 
in  this  field  does  not  lead  one  to  be 
optimistic  about  discovering  a  school 
procedure  that  alone  will  fundamen¬ 
tally  alter  the  course  of  human  be¬ 
havior.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  not  find  better  ways  of  doing 
things.  Most  certainly  there  is  room 
for  improvement ;  there  always  will  be 
room  for  improvement;  but  there  is  a 
practical  limit  to  what  the  school  can 
do  for  society. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  behave  well  in  school.  Those  who 
are  unruly  at  times  in  the  lower  grades 
are  with  few  exceptions  brought  under 
control  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
seldom  give  trouble  in  the  upper 
grades.  As  a  rule,  when  they  leave 


Society  Put  "On  Spot"; 
Conditions  Outside 
School  Are  Cause  of 
Crime,  Is  Thesis 


school  to  go  to  work,  they  show  prom¬ 
ise  of  becoming  law-abiding  adults. 
Their  attitude  toward  life  is  generally 
wholesome ;  they  want  to  get  along 
well  with  their  fellow  citizens;  they 
aim  to  work  and  to  earn  for  them¬ 
selves  a  decent  living.  With  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  they  are  by  no  means  crim¬ 
inally  inclined  when  they  leave  school, 
in  spite  of  the  adverse  home  conditions 
under  which  they  sometimes  live. 

Then  come  letters  from  the  proba¬ 
tion  officer.  Some  of  the  boys  have 
gone  wrong.  But  note  that  the  school 
had  discharged  them  in  morally  sound 
condition.  They  did  not  go  wrong 
until  some  time  after  school  influence 
had  been  withdrawn.  Not  until  after 
they  could  not  find  work,  not  until 
after  they  fell  in  with  evil  compan¬ 
ions,  not  until  after  they  had  loafed  on 
street  comers  did  they  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  law  enforcement  authori¬ 
ties.  It  seems  fair  to  question,  then, 
the  notion  that  the  school  is  to  blame 
for  delinquency  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  youth.  Does  it  not  appear  that 
social  conditions  outside  the  school  have 
led  our  youth  astray? 

Statistical  studies  relating  to  crime 
seem  to  bear  out  this  latter  thought. 
Records  show  that  most  of  our  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  occurs  in  congested 
city  areas  where  poverty  prevails. 
Scarcely  any  delinquency  or  crime  em¬ 
anates  from  the  better  homes — from 
homes  not  made  wretched  by  poverty. 
Poverty  and  conditions  caused  by  pov¬ 
erty  correlate  closely  with  lawless  con¬ 
duct.  Is  there  justification,  then,  for 
attributing  improper  social  conduct  to 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  schools?  If 
the  prime  cause  of  wrong  conduct  is  un¬ 
favorable  social  conditions,  then  the 
schools  are  not  the  cause.  The  truth 
is,  delinquency  is  brought  about  by 
conditions  over  which  the  schools  have 
no  control.  Fundamentally,  crime  is 
an  economic  problem,  not  an  educa¬ 
tional  problem.  Poverty,  wretchedness, 
economic  insecurity,  want — these  con¬ 
stitute  the  breeding  forces  of  evil  do¬ 
ing.  And  these  things  are  the  result  of 
a  defective  economic  policy.  As  soon 
as  we  discover  and  adopt  a  plan  of  liv- 
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ing  that  will  abolish  poverty,  crime  will 
vanish  as  if  by  magic. 

True  enough,  poverty  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  crime.  Authorities  mention 
mental  Inferiority,  yellow  journals,  low 
quality  motion  pictures,  a  mistaken  im¬ 
migration  policy,  failure  to  forbid  the 
sale  of  firearms,  a  defective  court  pro¬ 
cedure,  an  improper  penal  system,  po¬ 
litical  corruption,  and  many  other 
things  as  factors  in  the  crime  situa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  are  themselves 
dependent  upon  poverty  and  would  not 
flourish  except  in  a  world  dominated 
by  poverty.  Others  are  of  a  political 
nature  and  will  continue  to  exist  until 
our  citizens  vote  more  intelligently. 
But,  even  unintelligent  voting  itself  is 
traceable  largely  to  poverty. 

Also,  it  is  true  that  one  may  be 
poor  without  becoming  a  criminal. 
Poverty  does  not  necessarily  lead  one 
to  a  life  of  crime.  In  fact,  millions 
of  people  are  very  poor  and  yet  only 
a  small  fraction  of  them  become  chronic 
violators  of  the  law.  Nevertheless, 
poverty  tends  to  make  conduct  non- 
conformitorv',  and  when  poverty  is  com¬ 
bined  with  low  mentality,  or  a  broken 
home,  or  evil  companionship,  or  some 
other  unfavorable  influence,  we  have 
the  stuff  crime  is  made  of.  This  is 
much  more  noticeable  in  America  than 
in  Europe.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  Europe  the  courts  are 
more  efficient  and  punishment  is  far 
more  certain.  In  America  crime  is 
relatively  safe;  punishment  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Unfavorable  social  con¬ 
ditions  create  a  criminal  tendency  which 
in  Europe  is  held  under  effective  con¬ 
trol  but  which  in  America  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  discouraged. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  schools 
cannot  accept  responsibility  for  the 
present  widespread  waywardness  on  the 
part  of  our  youth.  Nor  are  the  schools 
in  any  position  to  promise  that  through 
changes  in  organization  or  in  teaching 
emphasis  they  will  eradicate  lawless¬ 
ness  from  the  land.  What  the  schools 
need  most  is  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  other  social  agencies  whose  duty 
it  is  to  provide  for  the  moral  and  so¬ 
cial  welfare  of  our  people.  The  schools 
need  the  cooperation  of  legislative 
bodies  whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  an 
economic  system  that  will  insure  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  a  decent  standard 
of  living  to  all.  The  schools  need  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  of  city,  state  and  nation. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  school 
is  about  the  only  public  social  agency 
that  has  dealt  successfully  with  the 
character  problem.  Children  leave  the 
school  eagei  to  do  right ;  unfavorable 
after-school  conditions  lead  some  of 
them  to  do  wrong. 


Adventures  in  Words 

by  RUTH  S.  EAVENSON 
Moorestown 


Are  you  looking  for  a  hobby?  Per¬ 
haps  you’ve  always  wanted  to 
collect  early  American  glass,  dolls  of 
foreign  countries,  stamps,  or  even  an¬ 
tique  bottles.  There  is  an  eccentric 
fellow  who  claims  he  collects  “odors,” 
but  I’m  going  to  suggest  something 
equally  subtle  and  even  more  available. 
Do  you  seek  an  adventure?  Why  not 
start  out  on  the  open  road  with  note¬ 
book  and  pencil?  Not  a  copper  in  your 
pocket,  mind  you.  When  you  come  to 
the  fork,  follow  the  signboard,  “This 
way  to  Words.”  A  new  experience 
awaits  you. 

If  you  “collect”  words,  you  will  have 
a  hobby  which  will  bring  you  a  fuller 
life,  stimulate  you  to  extravagant  in¬ 
terest,  and  cost  you  nothing.  Do  you 
realize  that  “all  the  good  or  bad  that 
gets  done  in  this  world  is  done  by 
words”?  Words  are  driving  forces 
that  lead  to  success.  Success  demands 
an  exact  and  extensive  vocabulary  so 
that  we  may  convey  our  thoughts  ef¬ 
fectively  and  adequately.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly  says,  “To 
one  who  has  at  command  a  golden 
treasury  of  result-getting  words,  almost 
any  goal  is  possible.  He  of  the  meager, 
poverty  -  stricken  vocabulary  stands 
without  and  is  as  one  who  receives 
crumbs  from  his  master’s  table.  The 
meat  and  wine,  the  wealth  and  delicacy 
of  his  own  language  are  as  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  the  vast  possibilities  of 
thought  and  understanding,  that  make 
for  the  real  enjoyment  of  living,  are 
closed  to  him.”  Words  may  indeed 
be  golden  treasures  in  the  form  of  bits 
of  thoughts  that  fit  together  into  a 
perfect  mosaic  of  expression. 

Here  are  five  word  collections  you 
might  make.  There  are  scores  of  oth¬ 
ers  according  to  individual  interests. 

1.  Add  to  your  vocabulary.  Don’t 
let  English  be  a  “foreign  tongue.” 
When  you  find  an  unfamiliar  word, 
look  it  up  in  your  dictionary;  make  it 
your  own ;  try  it  on  your  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  friends.  Each  day  add  a 
word,  or  better  still,  two  words,  to 
your  vocabulary. 

No  language  has  such  a  complex 
and  varied  vocabulary  as  English.  Con¬ 
sider  the  infinite  variety  of  words  used 
to  express  the  essential  idea  “ask.”  We 
might  use  request,  beseech,  pray,  beg, 
petition,  supplicate,  entreat,  implore, 
solicit,  crave  or  importune,  as  conno¬ 
tation  or  meaning  requires.  No  syn¬ 


onyms  have  precisely  the  same  meaning 
or  emphasis.  Your  problem  is  to  select 
the  word  with  the  right  “atmosphere," 
or  the  strongest  word  for  your  purpose. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  a  Boston  newspaper  a  few  years  ago. 
“Titillated  by  his  thoughts,  he  absterg¬ 
ed  his  glasses  with  an  insouciant  air  ' 
amid  the  apopemptics  of  his  fellows  and 
was  enough  of  a  sciolist  now  that  he 
was  manumitted,  to  enjoy  it  as  he 
would  the  sapidity  of  a  ripe  peach.” 
This  is  an  example  of  the  “bombastic" 
style,  but  it  can  be  translated  if  you 
know  your  equivalents.  (By  the  way, 
bombastic  in  reference  to  style  has  an 
interesting  history.  Bombast  comes 
from  an  old  French  root  meaning  “pad¬ 
ding,”  hence  its  application  to  an  in¬ 
flated  style.) 

2.  Collect  “surprising  origins”  of 
words.  (I’m  not  selling  Webster’s 
New  International.  Funk  and 
Wagnall’s  will  do  as  well.)  Study  the 
pedigrees  of  English  words.  Here  are 
some: 

a.  Pedigree  comes  from  the  Latin 
Pes  meaning  foot.  The  marks  on 
a  genealogical  table  resemble  the 
feet  of  cranes.  Pedigerous  and 
pedicure  are  from  the  same 
source. 

b.  Candy  is  from  the  Arabic  qani 
meaning  sugar.  The  Arabs  took 
it  from  the  Persians  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  source  seems  to  be  Indian, 
for  it  is  connected  with  a  Sans¬ 
krit  verb  which  means  break  as 
applied  to  fragments  of  crystal¬ 
lized  sugar. 

These  should  be  interesting  to 
teachers. 

c.  Rival  is  related  to  river  and  or¬ 
iginally  meant  those  who  drew 
water  from  the  same  stream.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  bred  competition  as  well 
as  contempt. 

d.  Bankrupt  is  from  the  Italian 
banca,  bench  and  rotta,  broken. 
It  originally  meant  “to  break  the 
bench.”  In  Florence  the  bench 
or  money  table  was  broken  to 
show  that  the  money  changer  had 
become  insolvent. 

e.  Salary  Is  ancient  and  venerable 
slang.  It  comes  from  the  Latin 
salarium  or  salt  money.  This 
was  an  allowance  a  soldier  re¬ 
ceived  for  buying  salt  and  was 
soon  extended  to  its  present 
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meaning.  We  use  the  expression 
“Earn  your  salt.” 

f.  Education  is  from  the  Latin  e, 
out  or  up,  plus  duco,  to  lead.  It 
was  used  for  all  kinds  of  leading, 
as  leading  children  from  infancy 
to  mature  years.  Educatio  was 
the  word  used  for  the  training  of 
the  young. 

g.  School  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  scol 
from  a  Greek  word  schole,  which 
ultimately  meant  leisure.  War 
and  politics  were  the  business  of 
the  average  Greek  and  Roman 
gentleman.  They  gave  scant 
leisure  to  study  and  literature, 
hence  school. 

h.  Book  is  from  the  native  Anglo; 
Saxon  word  hoc,  a  beech  tree. 
Our  ancestors  used  to  carve  runic 
letters  on  beech  staves  or  rods. 

These  pedigrees  prove  the  polyglot 
quality  of  English  {Poly,  many  plus 
glotta,  tongue.)  Don’t  you  agree  that 
it’s  cheaper  to  collect  words  of  all 
countries  than  stamps  or  dolls?  This 
is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  being  poor. 

3.  Look  for  names  of  places  that 
have  become  words.  These  are  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  peripatetic  and  mercantile 
spirit  of  English  speaking  peoples.  l”he 
majority  of  them  are  now  common 
nouns  as:  sedan,  jersey,  ulster,  worsted, 
surrey,  mocha,  oolong,  champagne, 
babel,  basque,  italics,  polonaise.  For 
instance:  cambric  is  linen  from  Kam- 
eryk,  a  Flemish  city.  Fez  comes  from 
the  city  of  Fez  in  Morocco.  Tariff  is 
from  Tarifa,  the  Moorish  piratical 
stronghold.  Canter  is  a  clipped  form 
of  “Canterbury  gallop,’’  the  easy  pace 
of  the  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  St. 
Thomas’  shrine.  Milliner  is  from 
"Milaner,”  an  importer  of  Milan  hats. 
Cordovan  comes  from  “Cordovan,’’  an  I 
inhabitant  of  Cordova. 

4.  Look  for  personal  names  that 
have  become  words.  Most  of  these 
were  first  proper  adjectives  followed 
by  a  noun  as  “a  Hansom  cab,’’  “a  Mor¬ 
ris  chair,’’  “a  Chesterfield  coat.’’ 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  almost 
inexhaustible  supply:  mackintosh,  han¬ 
som,  brougham,  schrapnel,  victrola, 
teppelin,  big  bertha,  volt,  silhouette, 
boycott,  hun,  vandal,  turk,  tartar, 
quixotic,  macadam,  platonic,  cynic, 
stoic,  epicurean,  magic  (from  the  Per¬ 
sian  magi). 

Solon,  Solomon,  Daniel  and  ^lar- 
tinet  may  now  be  written  as  common 
nouns  when  applied  to  persons  re¬ 
sembling  the  originals.  Some  teachers 
are  said  to  be  martinets.  Not  you,  of 
course.  The  following  are  less  obvi¬ 
ous:  A  benedick  is  a  newly  married 
man,  from  Benedick  in  “Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.’’  A  derrick  is  a  hoist- 
{Continued  on  Page  62) 


Sweeping  the  Country 

because  it  is  recognized  that  they  lay 
the  proper  foundatimia  for  the  study  of 

The  Social  Sciences  and  the  Natural  Sciences 


Yoakam  —  Bagley  —  Knowlton 

READING  TO  LEARN 

Patch  —  Howe 

NATURE  and  SCIENCE  READERS 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM 

Friday,  November  8,  10:00  A.  M. 

Address — Dr.  Robert  C.  Clothier 
President,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick 

Department  Programs 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 
Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  Director,  Eastman  School  of 
Music 

Subject:  Creative  Developments  in  American  Music 
Dr.  Leonard  Elsmith,  Lecturer  and  Pianist 
Subject:  The  Class  Motivated  Song  Play 
C.  M.  Tremaine,  Djrector,  National  Bureau  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Music 

Subject:  Applied  Aiusic  Credits  in  High  School 
George  L.  Lindsay,  Director  of  Music,  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools 

Subject:  Eastern  and  National  Music  Conferences 
SPECIAL  SUB-NORMAL  CLASS  TEACHERS 
Dr.  Meta  L.  Anderson,  Director  of  Binet  Classes, 
Newark 
Foreword 

Daisy  Simons,  Special  Teacher  in  Character  Education, 
Essex  County,  Newark 

Subject:  Character  Education  in  the  Public  School 
Clara  Blirrow,  Head  Teacher,  State  Street  School, 
Newark 

Subject:  The  Part  of  the  Head  Teacher  in  Making 
Possible  This  Program 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Hoberman,  Teacher,  State  Street 
School,  Newark 

Subject:  The  Teacher’s  Part  in  Developing  This 
Program 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

H.  L.  Rhoades,  Personnel  Director,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  New  York  City 

Address:  If  I  fV ere  a  High  School  Graduate  in 
Search  of  a  Job 

Dr.  Amos  Osborne  Squire,  Medical  Examiner  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  formerly  Chief  Physician  of  Sing  Sing 
Luncheon  Speaker — Address:  The  Commercial  Crook 
KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Ora  Lee  Everts,  Dept,  of  Kindergarten,  Primary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Glassboro  Normal  School,  Glassboro 
Leader  of  Panel  Discussion 

N.  J.  VOCATIONAL  AND  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 
John  A.  McCarthy,  State  Director,  National  Youth 
Administration 


Additions  Are  Made 

to  Convention  Program 

Atlantic  City 
NOVEMBER  8,  9,  10,  11 

Address:  The  Program  of  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mass. 
Address:  The  Remarkable  Thirties — And  After 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 

Theme:  The  New  Mathematics  Requirements  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Professor  Robert  M.  Walter,  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  New  Brunswick 

The  Point  of  View  of  the  College 
Rolland  R.  Smith,  Classical  High  School,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

The  Point  of  View  of  the  Secondary  School 
Professor  J.  R.  Kline,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations  in  Mathematics, 
Alpha,  Beta  and  Gamma  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board,  will  lead  discussion. 

NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  SPEECH 
Professor  Anna  R.  Nelson,  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  New  Brunswick 

Luncheon  Speaker — Address:  Dramatics 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Margaret  B.  Holz,  Head  of  Foreign  Language  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair 

Address:  A  Professional  Outlook  for  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  T  eachers  I 

Dr.  Mario  Badillo,  Director  of  the  Toy  Theatre,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  and  Mrs.  Estelle  Newman  Lichten¬ 
stein,  Teacher  of  French,  Pleasantville  High  School, 
will  present:  An  Interpretation  of  Le  Passant,  by 
Francois  Copee 

NEW  JERSEY  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Dr.  James  R.  McGaughy,  Professor  of  Education,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Address:  The  Education  of  the  Future 
ASS’N  OF  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Sprague,  President,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Montclair 

Greetings  from  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges 

ANNUAL  STATE  SCHOOL  NURSES  MEETING 
Theme:  Untilled  Fields  in  School  Health  Education 
Captain  R.  A.  Snook,  Bureau  of  Identification,  New 
Jersey  State  Police 

Address:  Educational  and  Safety  Aspects,  of  Finger¬ 
printing 

Dr.  Helen  C.  Manzer,  Director  Public  Health  Nurs¬ 
ing  Education,  New  York  University 

Address:  Problems  in  School  Health  Education 
GLASSBORO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 
Friday,  November  8th,  5:45  P.  M. 

Annual  Banquet — Dennis  Hotel 
Dinner  Speaker — Tony  Sarg,  originator  of  Tony  Sarg 
marionettes,  humorist  with  sketches  and  cartoons,  au¬ 
thor  and  illustrator  of  many  books.  Mr.  Sarg  will 
entertain  with  his  remarkable  reminiscences  of  his  marion¬ 
ette  experiences  illustrated  with  sketches  and  puppets. 
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RUTGERS  HEAD 
WILL  SPEAK  ON 
FRIDAY  MORNING 


State's  First  Lady  and  Other 
Prominents  to  Pour  at 
Classroom  Tea 

Dr.  ROBERT  C.  CLOTHIER, 
Rutgers  President,  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Convention  Program  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City  November  8-11. 
Dr.  Clothier  will  speak  on  the  Friday 
morning  program,  which  opens  the 
Convention.  Governor  Harold  G. 
Hoffman,  originally  announced  for 
that  program,  is  unable  to  be  present. 
The  Governor  will,  however,  be  at  the 
Annual  Banquet  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  9,  to  present  the  Annual 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service. 

A  number  of  additional  departmental 
programs  have  been  announced,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  distinguished  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  list  of  departmental 
speakers.  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Mu¬ 
sic  and  composer  of  Merry  Mount, 
produced  last  year  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  will  appear  on  the 
Saturday  morning  program  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Music. 

John  A.  McCarthy,  State  Director 
for  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Commissioner  of  Education, 
are  on  the  Vocational  and  Arts  pro¬ 
gram.  Dr.  James  R.  McGaughy,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  at  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Association  on  The  Education  of  the 
Future,  while  Tony  Sarg  will  enter¬ 
tain  at  the  banquet  of  the  Glassboro 
Normal  Alumni.  Dr.  Amos  Osborne 
Squire,  medical  examiner  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  and  formerly  chief 


Dr.  A.  J.  STODDARD 


At  the  right: 

HONORABLE 
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physician  of  Sing  Sing,  will  talk  to 
high  school  commercial  teachers  on 
The  Commercial  Crook. 

M  rs.  Harold  G.  Hoffman,  first  lady 
of  the  State,  Mrs.  David  Wilentz, 
wife  of  the  Attorney  General,  Mrs. 
John  Logan,  wife  of  Newark’s  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Pick- 
ell  have  been  invited  to  "pour”  at  the 
informal  reception  and  tea  which  the 
Classroom  Teachers  will  give  on  Sun¬ 
day,  November  10,  from  four  to  six, 
in  the  Japanese  Room  of  the  Hotel 
.Ambassador.  The  Atlantic  City  High 
School  Instrumental  Trio  will  play. 
Lelia  O.  Brown,  Classroom  Teacher 
President,  will  be  the  hostess,  aided 
by  members  of  the  executive  and  stand¬ 
ing  committees  of  the  organization. 

Dr.  Clothier,  who  is  a  distinguished 
speaker,  is  the  fourteenth  president  in 
the  history  of  New  Jersey’s  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Born  in  Philadelphia  and 
educated  at  Princeton,  he  became  prom¬ 
inent  in  army  personnel  work  during 
the  World  War,  and  later,  as  dean  of 
men  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Other  Convention  Gleanings 

Dr.  Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  who 
will  speak  to  the  Convention  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  November  9,  has  requested 
the  Review  to  clarify  his  topic,  which 
was  originally  listed  as  fFho  Shall 
Inherit  America?  The  complete  topic 
is  IVho  Shall  Inherit  America — the 
Strong  or  the  IVeak,  the  Intelligent  or 
the  Stupid?  Says  Dr.  Wiggam,  “I 
find  to  my  surprise  that  unless  the  full 
title  is  printed,  many  gain  the  idea  that 
I  am  going  to  talk  on  who  will  own 
the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 


JOHN  H.  SPARGO 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  State  Com¬ 
missioner,  has  selected  Challenges  and 
Opportunities  as  his  topic. 

The  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers’ 
Association  will  hold  its  meeting  in 
Room  2  of  the  Atlantic  City  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  Saturday,  November  9, 
at  10  A.  M.,  instead  of  at  1 :45  P.  M. 
as  originally  announced  in  the  Review. 

While  details  are  not  available,  there 
will  be  a  reception  in  Atlantic  City  for 
Newark  Normal  School  graduates. 


Visiting  Teachers  Meet 

Visiting  Teachers  of  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  will  hold  a  regional  con¬ 
ference  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  time 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  meeting. 

Consultation  service  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  superintendents  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  the  role  of  the  Visiting 
Teacher  in  a  program  of  Character 
Education  and  the  Prevention  of  De¬ 
linquency  or  in  the  development  of  Vis¬ 
iting  Teacher  programs  in  the  public 
schools. 

Appointments  may  be  made  with  a 
lepresentative  at  the  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Association  or  through  the  regional 
chairman,  Nora  Alice  Way,  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Chelsea. 
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Unusual  demands  on  Review  space  make 
it  impossible  to  more  than  list  books  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  last  issue. 

Reading  to  Learn 

Yoakman,  Bagley,  Knowlton.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Book  Two 
$.92,  Book  Three  $.96 

The  Thirteen  American  Colonies 
Southworth  and  Southworth.  Iroquois 
Publishing  Company,  Syracuse. 

Modern  School  Mathematics,  Book  One, 
Book  Two 

Schorling,  Clark,  Smith.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson 


Learning  How  to  Learn 
Pitkin,  Newton,  Langham.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

A.V1ERICAN  Civilization  Today 
John  T.  Greenan.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Building  Careers 

Douglas  Allan.  The  Lowden  Publishers, 
Newark 

What  Counted  Most 

J.  W.  Crabtree.  The  University  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York 

The  Backgrounds  and  Foundations  of 
Modern  Science 

Richard  E.  Lee.  The  Williams  k  Wil¬ 
kins  Company,  Baltimore,  $4.00. 

Science  Stories,  Book  Two 

Beauchamp,  Fogg,  Crampton.  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company,  New  York 


Place  plays  a  part 

To  a  lot  of  people— 

Lancaster  is  a  dot  on  the  map. 

To  others— 

the  home  of  their  Hamilton  Watches 
...  or  the  “garden  spot  of  America.” 

To  others— 

the  home  of  President  Buchanan 
...  or  the  place  where  Woolworth 
first  glorified  the  nickel  and  the  dime. 

But  to  some  20,000  teachers— 

Lancaster  is  primarily  the  sturdy  city 
housing  the  sturdy  organization 
to  which  they  belong, 
and  from  which,  in  case  of 
accident,  sickness  or  quarantine, 
they  receive 

the  most  generous  protective  returns 
available  today. 


Some  Reason*  for  T.P.V't  Standing  Alone 

Non-profit  seeking  •  Protects  all  year  •  Open  to 
teachers  between  18  and  60  •  Cost  not  influenced 
by  age  ■  Membership  retainable  by  those  who  stop 
teaching  or  marry  •  Certificates  ($6  to  130  a  year) 
suited  to  the  needs  of  every  teacher— young  or  old 
—  kindergarten,  grade  school,  high  school  or  college. 

•  Intelligent  people  are  not  “scared”  into  buying 
such  protection  as  we  offer.  They  recognize  the 
need.  Of  their  own  volition  they  take  steps  to  satisfy 
that  need.  Will  you  write  us  today  and  let  us  give 
you  all  the  facts  about  T.P.U.’s  ability  to  protect? 


The  Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.P.U.  BUILDING,  LANCASTER,  PENN  A. 

District  Deputies 

1200  SckaC  Bide-,  PhUadctphia.  Pa.  SOI  Kitay  Bids.,  Pateraan,  N.  J. 

202t  laftoBrt  Bldp..  Newark.  .N.  J.  925  Mrlruae  Are.,  Trenlen,  N.  J. 


When  Boys  Go  Off  to  School 
Archibald  Rutledge.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York,  $1.25 

1935  Essay  Annual 
Erich  A.  Walter.  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company,  New  York,  $1.00 

Sex  Education,  A  Manual  for  Teachers 
Charters,  Smiley,  Strang.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York,  $.20 

The  Modern  Student, 

How  TO  Study  in  High  School 
David  Eric  Berg.  Universal  Publishing 
Company,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  $1.00 
Fundamentals  of  English  Usage, 

A  Handbook  of  English  Grammar 
Barnard  and  Lewis.  The  Independent 
Press,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Beginning  Proble.ms  in  Mechanical 
Drawing 

Charles  A.  Bennett.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  Ill.,  $.48 


Home  Geography 

Bodley  and  Thurston.  Iroquois  Publish- 
ihg  Company,  Syracuse 


Steps  to  Good  English 
Ahles  and  Lawlor.  Iroquois  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Syracuse 
School  Books  and  Racial  Antagonism 
R.  B.  Eleazer.  Conference  on  Education 
and  Race  Relations,  Atlanta,  Ga.  _ 

Study  Guide  to  Everyday  Food  Problems 
Jessie  W.  Harris.  Houghton  Mifflin  J 

Company,  New  York,  $.48 
Study  Book  in  General  Science  i 

Beauchamp  and  Miller.  Scott,  Foresman  j 

and  Company,  New  York,  $.80  ^ 

Everyday  Problems  in  Economics  i 

Janszen  and  Stephenson.  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company,  Newark,  $.60  I 

Student’s  Guide  for  Literature  and  ' 

Life,  Book  Four 

Miles,  Pooley  and  Greenlaw.  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company,  New  York 
Health  Stories,  Book  Three 
Towse,  Mathews  and  Gray.  Scott,  Fores¬ 
man  and  Company,  New  York,  $.76 
The  Social  Sciences  as  School  Subjects— 

Part  XI:  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Social  Studies 

Rolla  M.  Tryon.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  $3.00 
The  Record  of  America 
Adams  and  Vannest.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  $2.20 


THE  CONTEST  CORNER 
{The  Review  is  glad  to  an¬ 
nounce,  from  time  to  time,  con¬ 
tests  in  which  its  readers  might 
be  interested.  It  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  the  good  faith  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  these  contests.) 


A  contest  for  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  composers,  with  a  top  prize  of  $500 
for  songs  for  school  youth,  has  been 
announced  by  Ginn  and  Company,  Ed¬ 
ucational  Publishers.  Other  prizes, 
two  of  $300  and  three  of  $100  are  also 
offered. 

Ginn  and  Company  have  prepared 
an  outline  on  the  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
test,  dealing  with  such  problems  as  voice 
range  and  lyrics  suitable  for  school  use. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  E.  D. 
Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Judges, 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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DRAMATIZING 
Salary  Facts 


U473  miUion 


26.670.  OOO 


(This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  gathering  and  pre¬ 
senting  of  salary  facts  to  meet  local 
needs.  Preceding  articles  have 
outlined  ways  to  study  the  cost 
of  living  (Glory,  What  Prices, 
March- April,  1935),  municipal  fi¬ 
nance  (We  Couldn’t  Exactly  Say, 
May,  1935)  and  salary  data  (Your 
Salary  —  What  Next?  October, 
1935).  The  following  article  in¬ 
dicates  some  of  the  things  a  local 
association  can  do  with  these  facts 
once  it  has  them.) 

PRESUMABLY  your  association 
knows  why  salary  cuts  should 
be  restored  or  regular  increments 
granted.  It  can  show  how  costs  of 
living  have  risen  since  salary  cuts  be¬ 
came  effective,  it  can  show  that  the 
condition  of  municipal  finance  is  im¬ 
proved,  and  it  knows  what  the  facts 
about  salaries  are. 

What  shall  it  do  with  these  facts? 
How  can  it  publicize  them  properly? 
How  can  it  most  effectively  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  school  officials,  par¬ 
ents,  and  voters? 

Primarily  BY  DOING  SOME¬ 
THING  ABOUT  THEM. 

What  is  done  is  not  half  so  im¬ 
portant  as  doing  something.  Almost 
anything  is  better  than  filing  them 
away.  The  more  dramatic  and  spec¬ 
tacular  the  things  are,  however,  the 
better  publicity  the  facts  will  receive. 
The  following  activities  are  merely 
suggestive. 

Reports  on  Data  Gathered 

When  the  association  committees 
have  gathered  their  facts,  these  should 
be  presented  in  the  form  of  reports. 
The  reports  may  be  made  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  association  called  to 
receive  them,  or  if  that  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee.  In  any  case  the  reports 
should  be  typed  or  mimeographed  and 
given  to  the  newspapers  in  advance  of, 
or  immediately  after  the  meeting.  It 
is  usually  desirable  to  summarize  the 
main  points  for  the  newspapers. 

To  insure  proper  attention  for  these 
reports,  not  more  than  one  should  be 
presented  at  a  meeting,  and  nothing 
else  more  important  should  happen  at 
that  meeting. 

Following  their  original  presenta¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  desirable  to  print  the 


facts  for  distribution,  both  to  the  of  such  a  meeting  might  grow  a  lay- 
teachers  and  to  interested  laymen.  This  men’s  council  or  citizens’  committee,  or 
should  be  approached  as  a  new  prob-  a  resolution  endorsing  the  request  of 
lem — not  as  the  printing  of  a  report  the  teachers  for  salary  restoration, 
already  made.  Those  in  charge  of  this  Either  or  both  of  these  will  be  effective 
work  will  approach  it  by  asking  them-  publicity. 

selves  (1)  What  are  the  most  import-  The  facts  should  also  be  presented 
ant,  most  significant  facts  available;  before  certain  local  groups  such  as  the 
(2)  how  can  these  be  arranged  most  Parent-Teachers’  Association,  Kiwanis, 
logically  and  effectively;  (3)  how  can  the  American  Legion,  etc.  This  may 
they  be  presented  most  simply  and  be  done  by  asking  them  to  invite  a 
clearly?  speaker  to  discuss  the  problem,  or, 

No  matter  how  much  labor  has  gone  sometimes  more  effectively,  by  asking 
into  gathering  material,  data  should  be  them  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inves- 
eliminated  ruthlessly  if  it  does  not  “hit  tigate  the  facts  and  report  back.  Such 
the  nail  on  the  head.’’  The  average  a  speech  or  report  should  be  given 
person  is  not  interested  in  statistics  as  proper  publicity,  and  an  effort  be  made 
such,  nor  w’ill  he  wade  through  a  mass  to  obtain  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
of  statistics  looking  for  the  significant  request. 

fact.  Likewise  the  average  person  is  The  manner  of  presenting  the  facts 
unable  to  absorb  more  than  a  few  facts  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  other 
and  ideas  at  one  time.  officials  who  must  act  on  the  matter 

A  two-  or  four-page  presentation  of  will  depend  largely  upon  local  condi- 
these  facts  should  make  clear  why  the  tions.  The  supervising  principal  or 
presentation  is  published,  what  it  pro-  superintendent  should  certainly  be  con- 
poses  to  prove,  and  should  indicate  suited  before  any  step  in  this  direction 
clearly  the  organization  which 
is  responsible  for  it,  which 
stands  behind  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented. 

Finally,  the  importance  of 
presenting  the  facts  visually 
cannot  be  over-empha<uzed.  An 
effective  graph  is  worth  many 
pages  of  print,  and  is  more 
valuable  than  all  the  statistics 
available.  Cartoons  may  also 
be  used  to  advantage. 

Thought  should  be  given  to 
the  number  that  will  be  need¬ 
ed,  how  and  to  whom  they  will 
be  distributed.  Copies  of  the 
pamphlet  should  be  sent  to  the 
newspapers,  with  a  suggestion 
that  it  may  provide  material 
for  editorial  comment. 

Presenting  the  Facts 

Meanwhile  something 
should  be  done  to  call  the 
facts  to  the  attention  of  spe¬ 
cific  groups  of  citizens.  If  the 
facts  are  impressive  and  the 
teachers  have  the  position  in 
the  community  that  they  should 
have  it  may  be  possible  to  call 
a  meeting  of  representative 
citizens  (ministers,  leaders  of 

women’s  clubs,  business  men,  a  u  l  i  i  l 

^  V  ^  ••  ^  /-V  •933-34- borne  Negro  school  teachers^ 

etc.)  to  consider  the  facts.  Out  Drawings  from  U.  S.  Offico  of  Education,  Laaflot  44 
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Special  Low  Rates 

for 

Convention  Dates 

Nov.  8-9-10-11 

THE  JEFFERSON — new-modern 

Kentucky  Avenue  near  beach 
Room  and  bath  (for  2)  $2.50>$3.00  each 
$1.00  additional  for  Single  Occupancy 

THE  MONTICELLO 

Across  the  street  from  The  Jefferson 
Room  with  running  water  (for  1)  $1.50 
Room  with  running  water  (for  2)  $1.00  each 

For  three  meals — Breakfast,  Lunch  and  Dinner, 
Add  $2.00  to  any  of  above  rates 

All  convenient  to  Convention  Hall 
Garage 

JOHN  R.  HOLLINQER,  Oanaral  Manager 

FETTER  &  HOLLINGER,  Inc. 


though,  in  many  cases,  one  of  the 
other  methods  will  be  better  for  other 
reasons.  For  such  a  presentation,  as 
for  other  speeches  and  meetings,  it  is 
frequently  desirable  to  have  large 
charts  to  drive  home  any  figures  that 
may  be  used. 


Teaneck  Bulletin 

A  four-page  leaflet  on  visual  educa¬ 
tion,  with  the  use  of  films  in  the  class¬ 
room  as  the  feature,  has  been  issued  by 
John  J.  Dolan,  Principal,  Longfellow 
School,  Teaneck. 


Trenton.  New  Jersey 

Trenton’s  Finest  Hotel 
and  home  of  distinguished  guests 


Facing  Stacy 
Pari 
Delaware 
River, 

State  House 
and  Historic 
Colonial 
Barrac\s 


Single  Rooms  With  Bath 
$2.50.  $3.00  »  $4.00  Per  Day 

Double  Rooms  With  Bath 
$4.00,  $4.50,  $5.00  y  $6.00  Per  Day 

DINING  ROOM,  TAP  ROOM 
AND  COFFEE  SHOPPE 

NOW  A  Robert  R.  Meyer  Hotel 
George  L.  Crocker,  Manager 


is  taken.  He  may  be  able  to  present 
the  facts  to  the  Board  more  effectively 
than  any  other  representative  of  the 
teachers  and  he  may  wish  to  do  so. 

It  is  important,  from  a  publicity 
standpoint,  that  the  facts  be  presented 
at  an  open  meeting  rather  than  at  a 
conference  of  the  Board  or  to  the 
Board  members  individually,  even 

Median  Salaries  in  New  Jersey 


CAiMCLL  _  Prepired  from  material  pub- 

- lithod  by  the  NEA.  A  list 

HtnOwCt  of  New  Jersey  median  tal- 

tvW  ariet  ||  available  in  the  Re- 

r  ft££IJOLD^“^“  view  office,  605  Broad  St., 
Newark. 


Finally 

There  are,  of  course,  any  number  of 
other  devices  that  will  call  attention 
to  salary  facts.  The  Board  may  be 
asked  to  hold  an  open  hearing  on  the 
question  of  teachers’  salaries,  with  due 
publicity  being  given  both  to  the  re¬ 
quest  and  to  the  events  of  the  hearing. 
Statements  on  the  problem  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  prominent  citizens,  and 
either  printed  or  released  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  Petitions  that,  for  reasons  as 
given,  the  Board  take  action,  may  be 
signed  by  large  numbers  of  citizens 
and  formally  presented  to  the  Board. 
An  “expert”  on  either  salaries,  salary 
schedules,  or  municipal  finances  may 
be  hired  and  his  report  or  recommen¬ 
dations  made  public.  Posters  may  be 
used  to  emphasize  a  few  vital  points 
on  which  the  whole  question  hinges. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  we  come 
back  to  the  one  injunction:  do 
SOMETHING! 

L.  B.  J. 


Who  Will  Pay  Your  Salary 
When  Your  School  Career  Ends? 

Difficult  as  it  may  be,  now,  for  you  to  contemplate 
that  “last”  day  when  you  gather  up  your  papers  and 
say  “Good-bye”  to  school  work,  nevertheless,  you 
know  that  day  will  come  sometime. 

And,  when  it  does  come,  how  will  you  provide  an  in¬ 
come  comparable  to  the  one  upon  which  you  have  for 
years  depended?  If  you  don’t  satisfactorily  answer 
this  question  today,  it  may  eventually  be  an  insur¬ 
mountable  problem. 

Here  is  a  complete,  and  a  very  simple  answer:  By 
setting  aside  even  so  small  a  sum  as  $10  a  month 
regularly,  for  180  months,  you  will  at  the  end  of  that 
period  have  a  Reserve  Fund  of  $2,500.  If  you  can 
double  your  monthly  amounts  you  will  have  a  fund 
of  $5,000. 

Investors  Syndicate  has  been  building  such  Living 
Protection  Reserves  for  over  40  years  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals,  during  which  time  every 
maturity  check  has  been  delivered  on  the  day  due. 
From  the  start  of  the  depression  in  1929,  Investors 
Syndicate  has  disbursed  more  than  $40,000,000  to  con¬ 
tract  holders.  Let  us  explain  this  plan  in  more  detail 
and  tell  you  of  the  many  ways  a  Reserve  Fund  may 
be  withdrawn  when  completed. 

INVESTORS  SYNDICATE 

Founded  18(^4 

LIVING  PROTECTION 

N«w  Jersey  State  Office 
FEDERAL  TRUST  BLDG.,  NEWARK,  N.J. 

Tel.:  Mitchell  2-2532 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 
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RESOLUTIONS 

to  be  submitted 

By  Resolutions  Committee  at  Atlantic  City 


Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  in  Convention 
assembled  express  its  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  those  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
whose  sincere  interest  in  and  friend¬ 
ship  for  education  have  so  greatly  aided 
the  schools  during  the  past  years.  Spe¬ 
cifically  it  acknowledges  the  great  as¬ 
sistance  education  has  received  from 
the  Citizens’  State  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  New  Jersey  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  American  Legion  Auxili¬ 
ary,  New  Jersey  League  of  Women 
V’oters,  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs,  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers,  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Grange,  Junior  Order  of 
United  Mechanics,  Sons  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  Federation  of  the  District 
Boards  of  Education,  New  Jersey  So¬ 
ciety  of  Sons  of  Revolution,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Federation  of  Labor,  New 
Jersey  Division  of  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Women,  the 
Contemporary  Club  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  State  Civil  Service  Association 
— State  Council. 


Resolved,  That  this  Association  re¬ 
iterates  its  endorsement  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  State  School  Survey 
Commission  for  guarantee  by  the  State 
of  financial  support  for  a  minimum  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  every  child  in 
every  district  in  the  State,  to  cost  not 
les.«  than  $57  per  elementary  pupil 
and  $98  per  high  school  pupil  per 
year,  and  to  be  paid  for  from  other 
sources  than  the  tax  on  real  estate. 

We  congratulate  the  Legislature 
upon  having  taken  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  adoption  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  the  enactment  of  Chapter  224, 
P.  L.  1935,  which  makes  this  plan 
ihe  accepted  policy  of  the  State. 

Since,  however,  this  law  cannot  be 
made  effective  until  the  State  school 
tax  of  2.75  mills  on  real  estate  is  re¬ 
pealed  and  provision  is  made  for  other 
revenues  to  replace  those  produced  by 
said  2.75  mills  tax,  we  strongly  urge 
upon  the  Legislature  that  the  pres  nt 
state  school  tax  be  repealed  and  sub¬ 
stitute  revenues  provided,  so  that  Chap¬ 
ter  224  may  be  put  into  effect  with¬ 
out  further  delay.  The  officers  and 


committees  of  this  Association  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  use 
such  methods  as  in  their  judgment  may 
be  effective  to  secure  such  legislative 
action. 


Resolved,  That  a  special  committee 
of  five  members  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
I'eachers’  Association  to  investigate  the 
advisability  and  need  of  a  State  Home 
for  invalid,  retired,  and  convalescent 
teachers.  In  the  event  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  considers  such  a  home  advis¬ 
able,  it  shall  include  in  its  report  the 
approximate  cost,  and  a  financial  plan 
for  acquiring  and  maintaining  such  a 
home.  The  committee  will  report  its 
findings  at  the  1936  Convention. 


Whereas,  It  is  recognized  by  all  that 
the  motion  picture  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  means  of  education  today. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
this  Association  commend  all  organiza¬ 
tions  and  committees,  educational,  pa¬ 
triotic  and  religious,  which  are  so  ef¬ 
fectively  promoting  films  which  pre¬ 
sent  clean  and  wholesome  private  life 
and  law  observance. 


Where.as,  the  training  of  student 
teachers  in  classroom  practices  involves 
a  great  amount  of  responsibility  and  re¬ 
quires  extra  work  and  plann\ig  on 
the  part  of  classroom  teachers,  and 

Whereas,  many  teachers  are  working 
with  overcrowded  classes. 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  (1) 
That  this  Association  urges  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  reasonable  compensation  to 
classroom  teachers  who  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  supervising  student 
teachers  from  any  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitution  while  such  student  teachers 
are  engaged  in  practice  teaching; 

(2)  That  this  resolution  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  has  the  authority  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  affecting  all  grades 
and  kinds  of  teacher  certificates. 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  That 
this  convention  hereby  requests  its  of¬ 


ficers  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure 
legislation  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  so  as 
to  provide  thereon  more  equitable  rep¬ 
resentation  of: 

(1)  administrators  of  state  teacher 
training  institutions 

(2)  school  administrators  and  super¬ 
visors,  and 

(3)  classroom  teachers. 


Whereas,  this  Association  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  called  upon  to 
perform  many  services  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  and 

Whereas,  this  Association  has  found 
It  necessary  to  call  upon  the  teachers 
for  voluntary  contributions  from  time 
to  time,  and 

Whereas,  the  necessary  services  of  the 
Association  should  be  adequately  fi¬ 
nanced. 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  That 
the  annual  dues  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  be  $2.00. 


Whereas,  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  certification  of  teachers,  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  and  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  which 
became  effective  September  1,  1935, 
have  caused  many  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  to  become  seriously  concerned  about 
present  and  possible  future  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  teachers 
to  continue  to  improve  their  methods 
of  teaching,  and  more  effectively  to 
aid  the  youth  of  the  state  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  understanding,  and 

Where.as,  we  are  confident  that 
neither  the  State  Board  of  Education 
nor  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  has 
any  desire  to  administer  any  injustice 
to  present  or  future  teachers  or  to 
delay  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
standards  of  teaching  efficiency,  and 

Where.as,  although  the  Resolutions 
Committee  has  been  asked  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  be  requested  to  suspend  for  one 
year  the  operative  clause,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  concluded  that  such  action 
should  not  be  requested  prior  to  pres¬ 
entation  of  argument,  but 

Whereas,  it  is  our  belief  that  an  early 
conference  with  the  Board  of  Examin¬ 
ers  would  materially  help  to  reduce 
and  ultimately  to  eliminate  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  teachers 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  that  the 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
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Teachers’  Association,  within  fifteen 
days  from  date,  appoint  a  special  rep¬ 
resentative  committee  including  class¬ 
room  teachers,  to  be  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Certification  of  Teachers, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  request  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  to  grant  the 
Committee  on  Certification  of  Teach¬ 
ers  the  privilege  of  personally  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  State  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  not  later  than  January  1,  1936, 
to  present  and  discuss  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  “Rules 
Concerning  Teachers  Certifications 
made  effective  Sept.  1,  1935.” 


ENJOY  YOUR  WEEK-ENDS  in  NEW  YORK! 


$2  to  $4  Single  •  $2.50  to  96  Do ubU  |  All  Expense  Week-End  Rete 

Famout  Table  d’Hote  Reetaurante  ,  *  »•,  vr  ■ 

LUNCHEON  ....  40c  to  75c  I”  New  York,  $11.00 

DINNER . 75c  to  $1.50  Including  fine  room,  private 

A  La  Carte  service  of  merit.  f  bath,  meals,  entertainment. 

Adjacent  to  Radio  City  Oonoervative  Clientele  Convenient  to  Everything 


129  West  48th  Street 

T.  Elliott  Tolaon,  Pres.  -  Joseph  E.  Bath,  Mgr. 


NEW  YORK 


Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Certification  of  Teachers  shall 
be  published  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Educational  Review  and  that 
teachers  throughout  the  State  be  urged 
to  send  to  the  Committee  any  questions 
which  they  may  have  concerning  those 
regulations  and/or  their  interpretation. 


Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the 
Committee  on  Certification  of  Teach¬ 
ers  request  the  State  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  to  reconsider  any  rules  that  may 
be  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  educational  advancement 
in  New  Jersey. 


The  Safest  Place  for  Teachers 
is  Under  the  T.C.U.  Umbrella 


Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the 
Committee  on  Certification  of  Teach¬ 
ers  urge  the  State  Board  of  Examin¬ 
ers  to  recommend  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  such  changes  as  may, 
after  conference,  be  deemed  wise  and 
for  the  improvement  of  educational 
standards. 


Perhaps  some  people  can  afford  to  belong  to  the  "happy-go-lucky”  crowd  who  refuse 
to  worry  about  "rainy  days.”  But  most  teachers  are  not  that  fortunate.  They  have  to 
be  sure  of  an  income  when  disabled  by  sickness,  accident  or  quarantine. 

Bad  Luck  Hits  1  out  of  6 

Teachers  Every  Year  All  These  Benefits  Are  Yours 

Records  show  that  each  year  one  out  of  every  .  kiir»KITI-l  "hen  you  are  totally  dli- 

five  teachers  loses  time,  due  to  illness,  acci-  IVIV..^M  I  n  by  confining  sickneas. 

dent  or  qiM^ntine.  You  can’t  afford  to  take  .  UDWTI-I  "h«n  you  are  totally  die- 

the  risk.  The  better  way  is  to  share,  at  small  ^  MWrN  I  n  accidenttl  Injuries 

yearly  cost,  your  risk  with  thousands  of  other  (Inc)uciing  sutomobile  tccidenu). 
teachers  and  then  you  will  automatically  slmre  til  A7  A  WPPY  "hen  you  tr.  quarintlned 

in  all  the  financial  protection  and  benefits  #ii*w#  r\  ▼▼  CCIV 

this  great  organization  of  teachers  for  teachers  a--  .  MnKITM  Ulnes.  that  d«o  not 

brings  to  you.  ^  IVlv^lN  I  li  confln.  you  to  th.  house  but 

Bn  Snfft  Ont  UndnP 

SaTB-^ei  Lmaer  PPMT  increase  In  sick  benefits  for 

ths  T.  C.  U.  UmbrsIlA  rCK  V..CINI  t„g  months  when  you  are  coo- 

...  •  .  ^  t.1  1  .  1.  t.  fined  to  an  established  hospital. 

It  8  such  a  comfortable  place  to  be.  even  when 

yrou  are  well,  because  you  have  no  worries.  t333  TO  Si  000 

But  when  trouble  comes.  Ifs  1  ke  being  in  t  cyclone 

cellir  while  the  tornado  rages  outside.  T.C.U.  protec-  Je*  »h? 

tlon  Is  then  priceless.  Alberta  Schwalbe  of  Los  Angeles. 

Calif.,  writes:  exceed  five  years. 

"With  hospital  bills,  doctor  bills  and  loss  of  talary  Ooubl*  thcs«  benefits  for  trarel  accidents  sustained 

staring  me  in  the  face,  what  should  come  along  but  the  in  railroad,  street  car  or  steamboat  wreck. 

•’’.tl.'JlTi*  T!*,*  "k  0,eratlos  benefit.  In  addition  to  other  benefits  after 

stantial  cheek  therein  relieved  the  situation  tremend  vauf  doHct  hss  b##n  malntalriMl  In  ton^  toe  oha 

ously.  l-m  so  glad  I  took  out  this  health  and  accident  ''•*  “**"  ■"•“‘•“ed  in  force  for  one 

pcrflcy.  The  T.C.U.  umbrella  is  a  real  umbrella  and  1.  '  ‘ 

fur  one.  am  glad  1  am  privileged  to  crawl  under  it.**  PollciM  paying  larger  benefits  are  issued  If  you  desire. 


Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  be  requested 
by  the  Committee  on  Certification  of 
Teachers  to  issue  a  statement  which 
will  cover  the  interpretation  of  the 
rules  and  answers  to  the  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Committee. 

Be  It  Finally  Resolved,  that  the 
Committee  on  Certification  of  Teach¬ 
ers  prepare  for  publication  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  a  complete  report 
of  the  committee’s  deliberations,  the 
conferences  with  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  the  committee’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  together  with  the  com¬ 
plete  statement  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 


SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY  I 
If  you  will  act  now  and  send  . 
the  coupon  we  will  tell  you  I 
how  you  can  get  under  the  : 
T.C.U.  Umbrella.  Then  you  | 
will  have  a  true  friend  in  . 
time  of  need.  Send  the  con-  I 
pon  today.  I 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

To  the  T.C.U.,  949  T.C.U.  Building, 

Lincoln.  Nebrasks. 

I  tm  Interested  In  knowing  shout  your  Prolerttre  Benefits. 
Rend  me  the  whole  story  and  booklet  of  testimonials. 


Name 


Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 

949  TeC.U.  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Address  . 

(Tbit  coupon  placet  the  tender  under  no  obligation) 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Unpaid  Contributions  Less, 
Pension  Fund  Report  Shows 


Enrollment  Croup  i 
Pledges  Drive  for 
100  %  Membership 

Crawman  and  Pickell  Speak; 
President  Haile  Committee 
On  Three-Year  Record 

Vigorous  determination  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee  to  se¬ 
cure  one  hundred  per  cent  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  was  voiced  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  in 
Trenton  on  October  11.  The 
committee  responded  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  statements  by  Henry 
C.  Cressman,  its  chairman,  and 
Frank  G.  Pickell,  Association 
President,  outlining  the  financial 
position  of  the  Association  and 
the  need  for  membership. 

Mr.  Pickell,  in  a  brief  state¬ 
ment,  praised  the  work  of  the 
committee  during  the  last  three 
years,  pointing  out  that  the 
membership  of  the  Association 
had  changed  very  slightly  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  figures  showed  28,S33 
members  in  1931-32,  27,354  in 
’32-’33,  27,574  in  ’33-’34,  and 
27,266  in  ’34-’35. 

He  also  called  attention  to 
the  splendid  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  seeking  increased  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  Association,  $18,- 
019.45  having  been  collected  in 
1933,  $19,161.60  in  1934  and, 
despite  the  lateness  of  the  re¬ 
quest,  $15,157.31  in  1935. 

Mr.  Cressman  noted  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
personal  service  which  the 
members  of  the  Enrollment 
Committee  give,  and  promised 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  this  year. 

There  was  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
increase  the  Association  dues, 
effective  next  year.  Mr.  Pickell 
outlined  the  needs  that  are  to 
be  met  and  indicated  that  the 
Association  activities  could  not 
be  carried  on,  on  the  present 
scale,  on  one  dollar  dues.  He 
stated  his  sincere  belief  that  the 
teachers  need  and  demand  serv¬ 
ices  from  the  Association  which 
can  only  be  provided  on  two 
dollar  dues. 

While  no  vote  was  taken,  not 
a  single  member  indicated  op¬ 
position  to  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment. 


The  New  Cover 

The  new  cover  for  the 
Rkview,  subject  of  much  favor¬ 
able  comment,  was  developed 
from  preliminary  layouts  made 
at  the  Dickinson  High  School, 
Jersey  City,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Ralph  A.  Loomis, 
of  the  Editorial  Board. 


Little  Ferry  Takes 
Enrollment  'Prize' 

Speedy  work  by  Harry  C. 
Smith,  Rutherford  member  of 
the  Enrollment  Committee,  and 
local  officials  enabled  Linie 
Ferry  to  be  the  first  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  report  100  per  cent  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association.  The 
Little  Ferry  check  for  $25  was 
the  first  100  per  cent  check  to 
reach  the  Association  Headquar¬ 
ters  this  year,  although  it  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by 
a  number  of  others. 

Panel  Parleys 

Open  in  Roselle 

Kindergarten  Teachers  Begin 
Series  on  Major  Problems 
A  series  of  panel  discussions 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Kindergarten  teachers  of  Cran¬ 
ford,  Hillside,  Linden,  Roselle, 
Roselle  Park  and  Union.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  meetings  is 
to  provide  for  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion  on  present  issues  in 
Kindergarten  education.  The 
first  of  these  discussions,  held  in 
the  Chestnut  School,  Roselle, 
developed  two  major  lines  of 
thought.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
public  and  its  idea  regarding 
Kindergartens;  the  second  with 
the  place  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
the  modern  elementary  school. 

N.  Bergen  Croup 
Wins  Court  Test 

North  Bergen  teachers  whose 
reinstatement  in  positions  from 
which  they  were  ousted  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  State  Board,  have 
just  won  another  court  victory. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  refused 
a  request  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
which  would  have  given  North 
Bergen  the  right  to  take  an  ap¬ 
peal  before  the  Court. 


Approval  of  changes  made 
necessary  by  the  merging  of 
Dana  and  the  University  of 
Newark,  and  a  leng;thy  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  application  of  the 
new  school  bus  regulations  to 
the  buses  of  state  institutions, 
featured  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  on 
October  5. 

The  Board  approved  changes 
in  the  degree-granting  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  merged  institutions 
in  Newark,  which  together  con¬ 
stitute  a  strong  metropolitan 
university  embracing  what  was 
formerly  Dana  College,  Seth 


Integration  Is  Topic 
of  Bridgeton  Talks 

Boardman  Again  Heads  the 

CumbeHand  Principals 

An  account  of  an  experiment 
in  the  integration  of  high  school 
subjects,  especially  the  lan¬ 
guages,  was  given  the  October 
meeting  at  Bridgeton,  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Principals’ 
Association  by  Lillian  Henry  of 
Millville  High  School,  chair¬ 
man  of  one  of  the  Association’s 
committees.  Nella  H.  Cole, 
Helping  Teacher,  reported  on  a 
discussion  by  the  Citizenship 
Committee  on  freedom  in  teach¬ 
ing,  and  Florence  Bowden  of 
Bridgeton  High  School  present¬ 
ed  an  impressive  list  of  activi¬ 
ties  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  work  of  the  Culture  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Later  the  group  heard  the 
principal  of  Radnor  High  School 
describe  the  integration  of  high 
school  subjects  in  that  school. 
Dinner  was  followed  by  “An 
Evening  With  Handel”  by  Flor¬ 
ence  Dare  Boyd,  director  of 
music  at  Glassboro  Normal. 
Gordon  C.  Boardman,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  meeting,  and  at 
an  election  was  again  chosen 
to  head  the  group  for  another 
year. 

The  Association  will  hold  its 
December  meeting  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Cumberland 
County  Health  Association. 


Kindergarten  Committee 
The  New  Jersey  State  Kinder¬ 
garten  Association  has  appoint¬ 
ed  the  following  to  serve  on  the 
executive  committee: 

Ella  J.  Hamilton,  Atlantic 
City;  Minnie  Lee  Davis,  Mont¬ 
clair;  Marcella  Moffett,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Laura  T.  Owens,  Plain- 
held. 


Boyden  School  of  Business,  New 
Jersey  Law  School,  Newark  In¬ 
stitute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  Mercer  Beasley  Law 
School.  The  activities  of  the 
new  university  will  center  at 
40  Rector  Street,  Newark. 

The  Board,  after  hearing 
that  buses  of  two  state  schools 
did  not  comply  with  the  new 
rules  for  school  buses,  ordered 
an  elaborate  check-up  on  all 
such  buses  and  acted  to  see  that 
all  buses  used  by  its  schools  do 
comply  with  the  regulations.  It 
authorized  the  purchase  of  new 
buses,  if  necessary. 


George  C.  Baker 

Again  on  Board 

George  C.  Baker  of  Moores- 
town  was  reelected  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Fund  in  Trenton  on  Octo¬ 
ber  12. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Fund  was  presented  at 
that  meeting.  It  shows  a  slight 
increase  in  the  defaults  in 
bonds  and  interest,  defaulted 
bonds  totaling  $471,950,  and  de¬ 
faulted  interest  totaling  $590,- 
340.53  as  the  report  went  to 
press.  Samuel  H.  Mcllroy, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  who  presided,  indicated, 
however,  that  conditions  are 
improving  and  that  many  of 
these  defaults  are  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  municipalities  in 
one  way  or  another. 

The  Report  shows  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  amount  of 
contributions  from  members  due 
and  unpaid.  On  June  30,  1934, 
these  were  $403,292.01.  When 
the  Report  went  to  press  only 
$117,719.53  of  contributions  due 
from  July  1,  1931,  to  June  30, 
1935,  were  still  unpaid. 

Concerning  State  payments 
into  the  fund  the  Report  says: 

“During  1934  a  state  contri¬ 
bution  of  $4,271,173  was  certi¬ 
fied  for  payment  July  1,  1934. 
A  quarter  of  this  amount  was 
received  from  the  State  on 
July  23,  1934.  A  second  quarter 
was  received  on  October  11, 
1934,  and  a  third  payment  of 
$329,104.28  was  received  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1935,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  due  and  still  unpaid  on 
the  1934  State  contribution 
amounting  to  $1,806,482.22.  A 
certification  of  $4,331,268  for 
payment  July  1,  1935,  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Appropriation  Bill 
of  this  year.  The  payment  of 
one-quarter  of  the  amount, 
$1,082,817,  was  received  on 
September  17,  1935,  leaving 

$3,248,451  of  this  year’s  appro¬ 
priation  still  unpaid.” 

The  discussion  of  the  Report 
brought  out  clear  statements 
that  the  failure  to  receive  the 
full  State  contributions  was  due 
to  the  legal  controversies  over 
the  payment  of  the  railroad 
taxes.  It  was  explained  that 
the  State  officials  were  making 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  Fund 
received  its  money  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  that  the  con¬ 
tributions  would  be  paid  in  full 
just  as  soon  as  the  courts  had 
decided  the  suits  brought  an¬ 
nually  by  the  railroads. 


State  Board  Approves  Degrees 

In  Newark  University  Merger 
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Position  Changes 


Received  Since  Last  Issue 


Secondary  Croup  Publishes 
Booklet  on  Mental  Hygiene 


Bergen  County 


Bogota 

G.  W.  Leman  is  Supervising 
Principal  of  Schools,  replac¬ 
ing  Frank  E.  Tilton 


Lyndhurst 

Edmund  Burke  is  principal 
of  Lyndhurst  High  School, 
replacing  Dr.  J.  F.  Waller 
who  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Montpelier,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Mr.  Burke  formerly 
taught  at  Roselle  High 
School 


North  Arlington 


William  R.  Holbert  is  Su¬ 
pervising  Principal  of 
Schools,  replacing  J.  A. 
Lindsay  who  has  accepted 
a  position  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Holbert  was 
formerly  principal  of  Belle¬ 
ville  High  School 


Camden  County 

.\UDUBON 

Paul  R.  Carl  is  acting  Su¬ 
pervising  Principal  of 
Schools  until  June  IS,  1936. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Fidler  has  been 
granted  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence 


Hudson  County 

Jersey  City 

Dr.  William  Rosengarten  is 
vice  principal  of  Dickinson 
High  School.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  Director  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Dickinson  High 
School 


Middlesex  County 


South  Brunswick  Township 
G.  Edward  Holloway,  Jr., 
is  Supervising  Principal  of 
Schools,  replacing  Floyd  L. 
Evans,  retired.  Mr.  Hollo¬ 
way  was  formerly  a  teacher 
at  Rahway  High  School. 


L  M.  Lott  Heads 


South  Jersey  Club 


“The  Communist  that  walks 
with  his  spats  on,’’  is  the  great 
threat  to  .American  institutions, 
Reginald  Parnell,  Newark  direc¬ 
tor  of  Revenue  and  Finance,  told 
members  of  the  South  Jersey 
Schoolmen’s  Club  at  its  first 
meeting  of  the  year  on  October 
12.  Mr.  Parnell  reviewed  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  public 
official  under  present  conditions. 

The  annual  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Leigh 
M.  Lott  as  President  to  succeed 
Lester  A.  Rodes,  Maja  C.  Math¬ 
is  as  vice  president,  and  Thomas 
W.  Trembath  of  Camden  as 
secretary-treasurer.  On  the 
Board  of  Governors  are  B.  W. 
Davis,  .Albert  C.  Shuck,  Thomas 
J.  Durrell,  and  Frank  R.  Flower. 


2  More  Systems 
Get  Radio  Time 


The  booklet,  “Behavior  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Secondary  Schools,’’ 
completed  last  June  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  H.  Beek, 
then  head  of  the  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  .Association, 
has  now  been  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  .Association  mem¬ 
bers.  Lois  Meredith,  President 
of  the  Mental  Hygiene  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
.Association,  appointed  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  prepared  the 
study. 

Of  primary  concern  are  the 
methods  which  the  high  school 
teacher  should  use  in  dealing 
with  the  sensitive,  timid,  friend¬ 
less  student,  the  dreamer,  the 
sullen  student  or  the  rebel 
against  authority.  The  student 
who  is  untruthful,  who  “takes” 


things,  who  cheats,  and  the 
“lazy”  adolescent  get  equal  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  the  final  section  on  “Sex — 
.A  ‘Growing-Up’  Problem,”  the 
committee  states: 

“If,  however,  the  problem  is 
deep-seated  or  acute  and  her  ef¬ 
fort  brings  no  results,  a  teacher 
is  not  only  justified  in  consult¬ 
ing  others  or  in  referring  the 
child  to  a  specialist,  but  it  may 
be  her  professional  duty  to  do 
so.  In  the  secondary  school  may 
lie  the  last  chance  the  child 
has  for  getting  help  in  his  ef¬ 
fort  to  grow  into  an  emotion¬ 
ally  stable  and  mature  adult. 
This  is  all  the  more  reason  the 
teacher  should  mobilize  all  the 
available  resources  to  achieve 
the  necessary  adjustment.” 


We  Hear  That 


Naomi  and  George  Wright 
have  published  “Humanizing 
Education  Through  Dramatiza¬ 
tion,”  a  four  page  leaflet.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
them  at  New  Providence. 

The  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School,  Newark,  with  grades 
seven,  eight  and  nine,  is  the 
first  junior  high  in  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jersey 
City  now  has  no  junior  high 
schools,  as  the  organization  of 
the  Snyder  High  School  last 
year  eliminated  the  last  of  them. 
The  opening  of  the  Ferris  High 
School  in  September  gave  Jer¬ 
sey  City  four  regular  high 
schools. 

.Among  the  New  Jersey  au¬ 
thors  coming  to  the  attention 
of  the  Review  are  .A.  Virginia 
.Adams,  V'ineland,  who  has  an 
article  in  the  October  Journal 
of  the  NE.A,  on  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  elementary  princi¬ 
pal;  William  Lewin,  Newark, 
has  the  title,  “Photoplay  and 
Youth  Problems  of  Today”  in 
Secondary  Education;  Frank  H. 
Broome,  Pompton  Lakes,  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  on  a  com¬ 


bination  projection  unit  in  the 
September  Educational  Screen; 
Elmer  S.  Holbeck,  Passaic,  is 
author  of  “A  Parent  Tries  to 
Keep  Up,”  in  the  September 
Nation’s  Schools,  and  Samuel 
Gaiser  contributes  to  the  same 
magazine  “Organizing  a  School 
Supply  .Agency”;  M.  E.  Town¬ 
send  of  Newark  Normal  con¬ 
tributes  “Teacher  Supply  and 
Demand,”  to  Occupation;  Foster 
E.  Grossnickle,  Jersey  City  State 
Teachers’  College,  writes  “To 
Check  or  Not  to  Check,”  in  the 
September  Elementary  School 
Journal. 

East  Orange  junior  high,  and 
Mountain  Lakes  public  schools, 
are  among  the  schools  which 
have  asked  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  cards  for 
the  registration  of  their  stu¬ 
dents’  fingerprints. 

Hichschooi,  has  noted  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  marking  machine 
by  Herbert  Lehmann,  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Josenh  Sveda,  Gar¬ 
field.  The  machine  is  reported 
to  handle  100  papers  with  100 
questions  of  the  true-false  va¬ 
riety,  in  four  minutes. 


Social  Study  Council 
to  Meet  in  N.  Y.  C. 


The  Fifteenth  .Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  November  29-30. 
There  will  be  ten  sessions,  in¬ 
cluding  a  joint  program  with 
the  Middle  States  Association 
of  History  Teachers,  sectional 
meetings,  and  a  dinner  and 
luncheon. 

Requests  for  programs  and 
further  information  concerning 
the  annual  meeting  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  W.  G.  Kimmel, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Lo¬ 
cal  Arrangements,  204  Fayer- 
weather  Hall,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  A’ork  City. 


Bergen  Schoolmen 
Draw  Record  Crowd 


New  Brunswick  and  Trenton 
school  systems  take  to  the  air 
this  fall,  and  so  add  to  a  rapid¬ 
ly  expanding  feature  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  and  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  series  of  monthly  pro¬ 
grams  which  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  schools  will  put  on  over 
WAWZ,  will  attempt  to  give 
expression  to  every  phase  of 
school  activity,  Frederick  J. 
Sickles,  Superintendent,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  On  each  program  will 
also  be  short  talks  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  supervisory  staffs  of 
the  system. 

Superintendent  Sickles  gave 
the  first  address,  “The  Broader 
.Aspects  of  Education,”  on  the 
inaugural  period,  October  17-. 

The  Trenton  schools,  says 
Paul  Loser,  Superintendent,  will 
broadcast  assembly  programs 
from  the  various  schools  regu¬ 
larly  every  Friday  morning  over 
WT.NJ. 


The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Bergen  County  School¬ 
men’s  Club,  early  in  October, 
was  the  largest  ever  held.  Mem¬ 
bers  gathered  for  golf  at  the 
Blue  Hill  Country  Club  in  the 
afternoon  and  dinner  was  served 
at  the  club  later. 

Lewis  F.  Cole,  who  presided 
at  the  evening  session,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  group  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

J.  C.  Storms  of  Park  Ridge 
spoke  on  “The  Origin  of  the 
Jackson- Whites,”  and  L.  B. 
Johnson,  field  secretary  of  the 
State  Association  followed  with 
“Who  Pays  the  Tax  Bill?” 


Two  Croups  Urge 
Certification  Move 


Committees  to  study  and  plan 
action  on  a  health  and  accident 
insurance  plan,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  credit  union,  and  on 
the  situation  created  by  the  new 
regulations  covering  teachers’ 
certificates,  have  been  appointed 
by  President  George  J.  O’Brien 
of  the  Jersey  City  Teachers’  .As¬ 
sociation.  The  groups  are  to 
report  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
association. 

Later  both  the  directors  of  the 
city  association  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers  of 
the  State  Association  took  issue 
publicly  with  the  new  certifica¬ 
tion  rules.  Their  resolutions 
called  upon  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  to  act  in  the  matter. 


English  Commission 
Completes  ItsWork 


by  HAZEL  B.  POOLE 
West  Side  High,  Newark 


The  report  of  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  Commission  appointed  five 
years  ago  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  English  has 
just  been  published.  .As  the 
title,  “An  Experience  Curricu¬ 
lum  in  English”  suggests,  chief 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  experi¬ 
ence. 

With  a  basic  philosophy  of 
learning  for  living,  social  sit¬ 
uations  determine  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum.  Each 
of  the  big  sections  of  pupil  ac¬ 
tivity  —  literature,  reading, 
speech,  writing,  and  creative 
writing  —  is  divided  into 
“strands”  of  similar  activities. 
For  example.  Speech  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level  is  divided  into 
Conversing,  Telephoning,  In¬ 
terviews  and  Conferences,  Dis¬ 
cussion,  Questions  and  Answers, 
Organizations,  and  Special  Oc¬ 
casion  Speeches. 


I 
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Local  Teachers'  Croups 

Pick  Many  New  Heads 


(Please  send  notice  of  changes 

In  officers  to  the  Review  office, 

605  Broad  Street,  Newark.) 

Atlantic  County 
Atlantic  City  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Mazie  V.  Scanlan 

Bergen  County 
Bergen  County  Schoolmen’s 
Club 

Lewis  F.  Cole 

Fort  Lee  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Hugh  C.  Whittemore 
Garfield  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Katherine  Mara 
Leonia  Teachers’  Club 
Mrs.  Ruth  E.  B.  Savage  ' 

Camden  County 
Teachers’  Association  of  Cam¬ 
den  County  Vocational 
School 

Alex  G.  MacAlister,  Jr. 

Camden  Teachers’  Association 
Mrs.  Anne  D.  Spooner 
Pensauken  Township  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association 
Herbert  To.  ranee  Henderson 

Essex  County 

Irvington  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Willard  T.  Diffendafer 


Montclair  Teachers’  .Associa¬ 
tion 

Katherine  Daniels 

Newark  Teachers’  Association 
Ephraim  Eisenberg 

Orange  Teachers’  Association 
Robert  Rodgers 

Hudson  County 

Kearny  Teachers’  Association 
John  Pearsall 

The  Teachers’  Association  of 
North  Bergen 
Magdalena  Schlict 

Weehawken  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Lillie  M.  Stokes 

.Middlesex  County 
Perth  Amboy  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Samuel  J.  Henry 

South  River  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation 
Joseph  Vail 

Passaic  County 

Passaic  Teachers’  Association 
Anne  Perkins  (reelected) 

Paterson  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association 
Fred  Wilson  Hubbard 
(reelected) 


I 

WELCOME 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers 

to  the 

RITZ-CARLTON 

BOARDWALK,  ATLANTIC  CITY 


e  Make  your  personal  headquarters  for  the 
Convention  the  Ritz-Carlton,  America’s  smart¬ 
est  resort  hotel  .  .  .  nearest  to  Convention  Hall 
.  .  .  just  next  door  to  Official  Headquarters. 

SPECIAL  CONVENTION  RATES 

European  Plan 

Single  Room  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6 

Double  Room  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8 
Club  Breakfast  50c,  75c  and  $1.00 
ALL  Outside  rooms 

With  Ocean  View  and  Private  Bath 


A  School  Teacher^ s  Dilemma 


Now  You  Can  Borrow  the  Money 
You  Need  In  Complete  Privacy 

Borrowing  money  from  Household  is  simply  a  clear-cut  busi¬ 
ness  proposition.  You  are  asking  no  favor  as  you  would  if  you 
borrowed  from  a  friend.  You  experience  no  embarrassment  in 
securing  signatures.  Yours  is  all  that  is  required. 

As  an  employed  teacher,  you  are  “good”  for  the  money  and 
Household  will  lend  it  to  you  at  reasonable  cost  under  the 
small  loan  law.  It  is  simply  a  private  matter  between  yourself 
and  the  Household  office. 

FIRST— Send  coupon  below.  This  will  bring  you.  free,  our  brochure  “The 
Household  Plan  for  School  Teachers.”  and  a  specimen  application  blank. 
SECOND  — Fill  in.  mail  back  the  application. 

THIRD— You  receive  your  check  for  full  amount  of  your  loan,  no  deductions. 

Call  at  or  talaphona  tha  naaratt  Houtehold  o/Kee  or  mail  coupon  below  to 
neareet  ofKce  and  all  negotiation*  can  be  completed  by  mail. 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
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Adventures  in  Words 

{Continued  from  Page  51) 

ing  apparatus  from  Derrick,  the  hang¬ 
man.  Currants  are  raisins  from  Cor¬ 
inth.  Meander  comes  from  the  wind¬ 
ing  course  of  the  Meander  River  in 
Phrygia.  Panic  is  from  Pan,  who  in¬ 
spired  fear  at  his  sudden  appearances. 
Hector  is  from  Hector  the  tormentor, 
hence  the  verb  to  hector.  Tawdry  is 
a  corruption  of  Saint  Audrey,  from  a 
kind  of  lace  bought  at  Saint  Audrey’s 
Fair. 

5.  Be  on  the  alert  for  new  words. 
Many  of  these  are  like  the  newcomers 
in  a  community.  They  are  not  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  social  register  until  they 
have  proved  their  worth.  These  words 
have  been  accepted  in  the  polite  society 
of  standard  speech :  electron,  radiotron, 
heterodyne ,  parsec,  photostat,  radio¬ 
vision,  audiometer. 

These  “neoterisms”  are  social 
climbers:  economania,  reflation,  publi¬ 
cize,  claustrophobia,  radome,  radiapo- 
lis,  radiopole,  dunk,  spoonerism,  kib¬ 
itzer.  Do  you  know  these  words? 
Are  you  accepting  them  or  rejecting 
them? 


Whatever  your  attitude,  remember 
that  it  is  through  tolerance  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  change  that  we  are  the  heirs  of 
the  rich  word  treasures  of  the  ages. 
Therefore  cultivate  words  as  you  would 
people.  Meet  new  words,  meet  more 
words,  experiment  with  them,  study 
them.  Delve  into  their  histories,  an¬ 
ticipate  their  destinies.  Separate  the 
gold  from  the  dross,  but  adapt  your¬ 
self  to  many  varieties.  Life  changes 
so  rapidly  that  twenty-five  years  from 
now  we  may  not  be  living  in  a  dem¬ 
ocracy.  But  come  what  may,  we  should 
be  able  to  talk  with  crowds  and  keep 
our  virtue,  or  walk  with  kings  and 
keep  the  common  touch. 


Salt  Water  TafFy 

{Continued  from  Page  45) 

As  to  amusements,  some  will  find  all 
they  care  for  in  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  convention,  while  others  will  be 
forced  to  go  elsewhere  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  entertainment.  A  few  may  be 
suggested,  as:  a  postcard  tour,  shop¬ 
ping  for  crystal  jewelry,  viewing 
plumbing  exhibits,  reviewing  a  movie. 


and  others  too  numerous  to  imdertake, 
all  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  Edu¬ 
cational  Value. 

Perhaps  the  most  emphatic  note  that 
should  be  struck  in  this  article  is  the 
significance  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Dignity.  Anything  that  savors  of 
Rakishness  should  be  religiously  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  manner  should  not  be  Flip¬ 
pant  and  the  hat  should  never  be  worn 
at  an  Angle.  We  must  give  the  im 
pression  that  we  are  in  perfect  cooper 
ation  with  all  the  Instruments  of  (ijv- 
ernment. 

If  throughout  the  four  heavenly 
days,  the  teacher  keeps  uppermost  m 
her  (his)  mind  the  serious  Necessity 
for  the  education  of  every  child,  and 
the  importance  of  having  a  good  time, 
whether  it  be  at  home,  at  school,  or  at 
a  convention — if  the  teacher  insists 
upon  Convening  rather  than  Hibernat¬ 
ing — then  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  conventions  will  go  on  and  on. 

♦Note:  By  transposing  all  persons  to  the 
second  and  with  the  proper  use  of  quo¬ 
tations  this  article  may  be  transformed  into 
a  one-act  play.  The  author  gladly  sur¬ 
renders  all  rights,  including  the  dramatic  to 
anyone  desirous  of  going  to  the  trouble. 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  W.  Multord,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  35th  STREETS 

Ofrio..  J  1836  EUCLID  AVB..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
eranen  unices  |  UNION  TRUST  BLDO.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Services  free  to  school  officials. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 
Co-Mant(cn:  Myrion  A.  brymt,  W.  L.  Sysiont  end  Thomas  B.  R.  Biyant 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Juniper  &  Walnut  Ste.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennypacker  1223 

Careful,  Ditcriminating  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers  in 
Suburban  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  States 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


B.  T.  Mannlon  ) 

Miss  M.  O.  Gosman  j  Managera 


..  w,  .  1*89  .  „  Telephone  B.  P.  Mannlon  | 

81  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ,,  .  -  ^  S-  Manageri 

(Broadway  at  16th  Street)  Algonquin  4-1756  Miss  M.  O.  Gosman  j 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service. 

Member  NaUonal  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

618  Witherspoon  Bids.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 


Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year. 
Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid. 


Kingsley  1746 


Personal  conferences  encouraged 


E.  r.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


The  Pratt  Teacheris’ Agency 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Feknald,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  All  recommendations  based  on 
New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools  careful  study  of  requirements 


LIP  READING 

will  be  of  great  benefit  to  you  In  en¬ 
abling  you  to  maintain  your  class¬ 
room  efficiency 

If  Your  Hearing  Is  Impaired 

Learn  to  interpret  the  visible  move¬ 
ments  of  speech  when  the  voice  is 
not  clearly  heard. 

Evening  and  Saturday  appointments. 
Home  Study  Course  for  those  living 
beyond  commuting  distance. 

THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL 
OF  LIP  READING,  INC. 

34S  Madison  Avenne  New  York  City 
Chartered  by  New  York  Board  of  Regents 


BASS  CAMERA  CO. 

179  W.  Madison  St..  Chicsqo 
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Community  "Overbuys" 
Teachers'  Lecture  Series 


by  KATHERINE  DURYEE 
South  Orange 

The  series  of  10  lectures  by  well- 
known  personalities,  sponsored 
by  the  South  Orange  and  Maple¬ 
wood  Teachers’  Association,  last  year, 
proved  to  be  of  vital  interest  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  was  successful  financially 
even  with  the  low  admission  price  of 
$1.50  for  the  series. 

To  cover  basic  issues  and  the  “sore 
spots”  of  the  world  was  the  object  of 
the  sponsors,  the  speakers  including 
John  Strachey  on  America’s  place  in 
world  affairs;  Struthers  Burt,  Ameri¬ 
can  nationalism  and  what  it  means ;  Dr. 
Parker  Thomas  Moon,  problems  in 
formulating  foreign  policy;  Dr.  Frank 
Kingdon,  survey  of  current  affairs; 
George  Sokolsky,  Far  East;  Allan 
Monkhouse,  the  USSR;  Major  James 
Sawders,  Latin  America;  Nicholas 
Roosevelt,  the  Balkans;  and  John  C. 
deWilde,  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  idea  of  having  the  lectures  grew 
out  of  a  feeling  of  the  Social  Studies 
Committee  that  many  teachers  would  be 
interested  in  first  hand  information 
about  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  A  tentative  program  was  ar¬ 
ranged  and  presented  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Teachers’  Association, 
and  although  total  costs  ran  close  to  a 
thousand  dollars,  it  was  decided  to  risk 
it.  After  the  die  was  cast,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  backed  the  undertaking  enthusias¬ 
tically. 

It  was  found  to  be  quite  worthwhile 
to  talk  over  the  plans  with  other  com¬ 
munity  groups,  such  as  those  sponsoring 
adult  education  classes,  in  order  to 
avoid  conflict  in  dates  and  speakers. 
This  willingness  to  consult  with  other 
groups  won  their  cooperation. 

Auditorium  Oversold 
Tickets  for  the  entire  series  sold  at 
$1.50  each,  and  the  auditorium  seating 
about  1,300  was  oversold.  It  had  been 
planned  to  sell  single  admissions  but  the 
initial  sale  of  season  tickets  was  too 
great.  Because  it  was  a  community 
project,  with  the  price  low  enough  to 
allow  general  attendance,  the  Board  of 
Education  generously  donated  the  use 
of  the  high  school  for  the  lectures. 
This  made  it  possible  to  clear  several 
hundred  dollars  toward  underwriting 
a  more  extensive  series  for  next  season. 

In  planning  the  lectures  the  Commit¬ 
tee  compiled  a  long  list  of  persons  who 
might  be  considered  as  speakers,  know¬ 
ing  that  through  inability  to  engage 


some  because  of  expense,  or  inconveni¬ 
ent  dates,  or  their  being  out  of  the 
country,  this  list  would  necessarily  be 
cut  down.  Some  of  the  organizations 
that  were  contacted  for  speakers  were 
The  Foreign  Policy  Association,  8 
West  40th  Street,  New  York;  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  New  York  University; 
Rutgers  University;  Dana  College, 
Newark;  Lee  Keedick,  Inc.,  475  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York ;  W.  Colston  Leigh, 
Inc.,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York; 
Alber  &  Wickes,  Inc.,  332-338  Little 
Building,  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
In  many  instances,  individuals  were 
contacted  directly  or  through  their 
business  associations. 

Correspondence  with  the  speakers 
occupied  several  months  before  arrange¬ 
ments  were  complete  and  the  local  press 
was  kept  informed  of  results.  This  was 
highly  important  as  it  was  necessary  to 
have  sufficient  interest  developed  by  the 
time  the  series  opened.  Committees 
were  organized  as  soon  as  possible  to 
take  care  of  publicity,  tickets,  arrange¬ 
ments  (ushers,  lights,  music  to  precede 
the  beginning  of  each  lecture,  etc.) ,  and 
further  details.  Each  school  took  its 
turn  at  being  host  at  a  meeting.  This 
entailed  supplying  ushers  from  its  staff, 
arranging  to  meet  the  speaker  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  chairman  for  the  evening. 

Audience  Lists  Desires 
Before  the  last  meeting  of  the  year 
had  begun,  cards  were  passed  to  those 
in  the  audience,  asking  them  to  check 
from  the  list  on  the  cards  the  t3q)e  of 
lectures  they  would  like  to  have  in  the 
future.  Many  checked  current  affairs, 
with  travel,  literature,  drama  and  a  few 
other  fields  of  interest  receiving  some  of 
the  votes.  A  new  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 


This  article  continues  the  series 
on  activities  for  local  associations 
which  started  in  the  February, 
1935  issue  (page  20)  with  “Foil¬ 
ing  the  Loan  Shark.”  Others  in 
the  series  were,  “Protecting  the 
Group  Through  Insurance,”  page 
26,  March-April ;  “Character 
Education,”  page  19,  May;  and 
“Making  the  News,”  page  15  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Review. 

The  present  article,  like  the 
others,  is  planned  from  the  point 
of  view  of  aiding  local  groups  to 
put  into  practice  the  ideas  offered. . 
As  listing  the  details  of  how  all 
the  speakers  were  contacted  might 
create  unnecessary  difficulties, 
only  the  organizations  which 
helped  in  the  work  have  been 
noted.  Miss  Duryee  is  willing  to 
aid  any  teachers’  group  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  similar  program.  Her 
address  is:  Katherine  Duryee, 
Montrose  School,  South  Orange, 
N.  J. 


Association,  with  Miss  Amy  Barnetson 
as  its  Chairman. 

First  on  the  list  this  fall  is  a  de¬ 
bate  between  Herbert  Agar,  social  econ¬ 
omist  and  historian,  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  author  of  “The  People’s  Choice,” 
and  Lewis  Cory,  economist,  lecturer 
and  writer,  author  of  “The  Decline  of 
American  Capitalism.”  Following  this 
will  come  Dr.  William  Beebe,  famous 
undersea  explorer,  who  will  give  an 
illustrated  talk;  Edward  J.  O’Brien, 
authority  on  the  short  story,  and  editor 
of  the  series,  “The  Best  Short  Stories,” 
who  will  lecture  on  “New  Books”; 
Commander  Edward  Ellsberg,  whose 
subject  will  be,  “On  the  Bottom”;  J. 
Frederick  Essary,  of  the  Baltimore 
“Sun”  and  dean  of  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  will  give  impressions 
gained  “At  the  Seat  of  Government”; 
and  Sir  Arthur  Willert,  diplomat  and 
publicist,  for  fifteen  years  head  of  the 
publicity  department  of  the  British  For¬ 
eign  Office,  with  the  topic  “Europe — 
1936.” 


AVAILABLE  KEEDICK  LECTURERS 

Oordon  MacCreagh 
Stephan  Lorant 
AND  MANY  OTHERS 
Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  of  Attractions  to: 

LEE  KEEDICK,  Manager  of  the  World’s  Most  Celebrated  Lecturers 
475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  William  Beebe 
John  Mason  Brown 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  DItmars 


Dr. 


Thornton  Wilder 
Margaret  Ayer  Barnes 
Everett  Dean  Martin 


ARLINGTON  HOTEL 

116  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
Attractive  place  for  teachers — 3  blocks 
to  Auditorium — 2  blocks  to  new  Union 
Station — Reasonable  rates. 

Phone  5-3187  J.  N.  Ireland,  Proprietor 


The  SHELBURNE 


NEAREST  TO  CONVENTION  HALL 

OCEAN 
FRONT 

Unexcelled  Equipment,  Service  and  Culiine 
SPECIAL  TERMS  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

WITH  BATH  $3.00,  SINGLE;  $5.00  DOUBLE 
Two  Raetsurants,  A  La  Carte  and  Table  D’Hote 
at  Very  Moderate  Chargee 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


TWO  DOLLAR  DUES 

N  HIS  October  message  President  Pickell  pointed 
out  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  increase  the  dues  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  two  dollars  is  being  brought  up  this  year.  There 
should  be  no  question  about  the  vote  on  this  amend¬ 
ment;  it  should  be  favorable. 

Dollar  dues  will  no  longer  support  the  kind  of 
an  Association  that  the  times  demand  and  that  the 
teachers  want.  Few  associations  in  the  country  have 
delayed  as  long  as  ours  in  increasing  the  dues  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  many  necessary  services.  Texas  has  three 
dollar  dues;  Michigan  has  two  dollar  dues,  and  last  year 
asked  for  extra  contributions,  teachers  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  asked  to  contribute,  in  addition  to  their  three 
dollar  dues,  $2.50  for  each  $1,000  in  salary,  to  help 
support  a  publicity  drive  by  their  Association. 

Some  other  state  associations  dues,  quoted  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  their  publications,  follow:  North  Carolina, 
$1.50;  Georgia,  $1.50;  Virginia,  $1.50;  Ohio,  $1.50; 
Oklahoma,  $2.00;  Missouri,  $2.00;  Nebraska,  $2.00; 
Wisconsin,  $2.00;  New  Mexico,  $3.00;  Alabama, 
$1.50;  Minnesota,  $2.00;  Arkansas,  $1.50;  neighboring 
Pennsylvania  charges  $1.00  dues,  but  to  that  adds  $.50 
for  teacher  welfare  and  $.25  for  the  weekly  Education 
Bulletin. 

The  amendment  to  increase  the  dues  should  be 
passed. 


NYA,  WPA,  ETC. 

HE  average  school  head  has  spent  more  time 
this  year  trying  to  understand  and  do  something 
about  federal  relief  projects  than  he  has  on  his  local 
schools.  That  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  results  were 
proportioned  to  the  effort  involved.  Thus  far  they 
have  not  been,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  doubt  whether 
they  will  be  until  certain  radical  changes  have  been 
made. 

Both  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  the 
adult  education  division  under  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  are  laboring  under  serious  handicaps. 

The  NYA  difficulties  go  back  to  Washington  and 
the  original  set-up  of  the  work.  Designed  and  thought 
through  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
the  expenditure  of  the  $50,000,000  set  aside  for  this 
work  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  educators. 

School  officials  should,  of  course,  be  expected  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  relief  authorities,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  this  federal  aid,  but  they  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  dictation  of  non-educators. 

New  Jersey  has  been  fortunate  in  having  John  A. 
McCarthy  as  head  of  the  State  Division  of  the  NYA, 
to  which  $2,000,000  has  been  made  available.  Mr. 


McCarthy  is  an  educator,  and  as  assistant  for  trades 
and  industry  in  the  division  of  vocational  education 
of  the  State  Department,  he  is  favorably  known  to 
New  Jersey  schoolmen,  who  will  cooperate  with  him 
in  every  way.  What  can  be  done  in  New  Jersey  under 
the  federal  regulations,  Mr.  McCarthy  will  do. 

The  difficulties  of  the  adult  education  work  under 
the  WPA  are  not  confined  to  the  Washington  back¬ 
ground.  The  New  Jersey  director  of  this  work  has  J 
difficulties  of  his  own  making.  It  was  a  gross  error  to 
appoint  to  this  position  someone  who  thus  far  has 
given  little  evidence  of  the  necessary  background  or 
preparation  for  the  work.  The  appointment  should 
have  been  absolutely  professional.  It  was  an  even 
greater  mistake  to  select  someone  who,  in  a  brief  time, 
has  managed  to  antagonize  almost  every  schoolman 
with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact.  Frankly  the  edu¬ 
cators  are  convinced  that  cooperation  with  the  present 
state  director  of  adult  education  projects  is  impossible,  i 

The  difficulties  of  this  situation  are  enhanced  of 
course  by  the  fact  that  Washington  thinks  of  this 
work  as  relief,  and  not  as  education  at  all.  The  fed¬ 
eral  government  insists  that  those  in  charge  of  relief 
work  be  selected  for  their  need,  rather  than  their  j 
ability  as  teachers.  In  a  time  when  teacher  standards 
are  steadily  climbing,  to  demand  that  teachers  of 
adults  be  chosen  from  relief  rolls,  and  to  make  that 
virtually  the  only  qualification,  is  to  get  adult  educa¬ 
tion  projects  off  on  the  wrong  foot  at  the  very  start. 

Another  great  danger  lies  in  the  possibilities  of 
regimentation  under  the  present  set-up.  The  type  of 
federal  aid  proposed  opens  the  way  to  dictator-domina¬ 
tion  of  teaching  and  thinking.  This  is  wholly  opposed 
to  every  American  ideal. 

The  real  tragedy,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
here  is  a  great  opportunity.  For  once  in  the  history 
of  education,  the  need  and  the  money  to  meet  it  exist 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  communities  are 
ready  for  adult  education.  Both  the  policies  and  the 
personalities  that  stand  in  its  way  should  be  eliminated. 


At  Least  Listen 

H  I  L  E  most  New  Jersey  teachers  go  to  the 
Annual  Convention  as  a  matter  of  course,  there 
are  always  many,  who  for  one  reason  or  another,  do 
not  get  to  Atlantic  City,  For  a  number  of  years,  the 
Association  has  been  able  to  present  over  Station  WPG 
a  series  of  radio  programs  that  bring  some  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  the  stay-at-homes  and  other  interested  citizens. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  there  will  be  a  char¬ 
acter  known  as  “the  Convention  Reporter”,  who  will 
summarize  the  events  of  the  day  and  who  will,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  interview  over  the  air  some  of  the  outstanding 
personalities  on  the  Convention  program.  These  broad¬ 
casts  will  be  on  the  air  at  5:00-5:15  p.  m.,  November 
8-11. 

Come  to  Atlantic  City  by  all  means  if  you  can.  If 
you  can  not,  get  as  close  to  it  as  possible  via  the  ether 
waves. 
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Headquarters  for  those  who 
require  the  utmost  in  hotel 
living.  Spacious  rooms,  lux¬ 
urious  appointments,  com¬ 
plete  equipment,  even  to 
modern  health  baths,  game 
rooms,  sun  decks  and  sola¬ 
ria  ;  also  a  commanding  view 
of  Boardwalk  and  ocean. 
American  and  European 
Plans.  Rates  reasonable, 
quoted  on  request. 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 

On  the  Ocean  at  Michigan  Ave. 
3  Blocks  from  Union  Station 
and  Auditorium 


THE  CLARIDGE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

offers  its  lovely  accommodations  to  the  members  of  the 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Association 

during  your  convention  Nov.  9-11,  at  the  following 

SPECIAL  RATES 

*  *  * 

Single  rooms  Double  rooms  (Twin  beds) 

$3  _  $4  _  $5  $5  __  $6  —  $7 

European  plan  '  t  ' 

*  a  * 

Every  room  has  a  private  bath  with  fresh  and  sea  water, 
tub  with  shower. 

*  *  *  > 

THE  €LARU)GE  is  an  immediate  neighbor  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  the  new  Union  Terminal,  the 
shopping  and  amusement  centers. 

*  a  a 

OUTD<X)R  PARKING  AND  INDOOR  GARAGE 

JOSEPH  P.  BINNS,  Manager 


What  IS  essential  usefulness  in  a  child's  dictionary? 


Large  type,  simple  definitions,  pictures  and  sentences?  Yes,  they  are  im¬ 
portant  features,  but  they  won’t  in  themselves  make  a  child’s  dictionary. 

A  dictionary  to  teach  children  the  meaning  of  words  must  be  made  with  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  children’s  vocabulary  problems  and  learning  difficulties. 
It  is  this  understanding  which  determines  when  a  picture  is  needed,  how  a  defini¬ 
tion  should  be  worded,  what  kind  of  sentence  will  be  most  meaningful,  and  a 
dozen  other  matters  of  first  importance. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY  JUNIOR  DICTIONARY 


23,281  words  defined 
970  pages 


1610  pictures 
$1.32  list 


A  real  child's  dictionary  by  the  keen  psychologist  Edward 
L.  Thorndike,  who  understands  what  children  need  to 
know  about  words  and  how  they  learn  them. 

SCOTT,  FORESM AN  AND  COMPANY 


114  East  23rd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS 

Send  Me  at  the  Special  Price  of  $1.00  Postpaid 
One  Copy  of  the 

THORNDIKE-CENTURY  JUNIOR  DICTIONARY 


Teaching  position. 


New  Complete  Series  of  Geographies 

Our  World  Today 


DE  FOREST  STULL 
Teachers  College 
Columbia 


ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 


NEWNESS  INTEREST  BEAUTY 


You've  seen  the  world. 

The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power. 

The  shape  of  things,  their  colors,  lights,  and  shades. 
Changes,  surprises.  — Browning 


Interest  as  well  as  Newness  is  a  distinctive  feature 
of  Our  World  Today.  Every  page  shows  the  skill 
of  two  teachers  who  know  from  experience  how  to 
make  geography  interesting  to  children. 


And  the  series  is  attractive  beyond  comparison. 
Sight-saving  typography,  skillful  selection  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pictures,  superior  maps  set  new  stan¬ 
dards  in  line  with  latest  authority. 


ALLYN  and  BACON 


BOSTON 

ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

DALLAS 


In  the  field  of  geography  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
Newness  in  substance  as  well  as  in  dress  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  for  the  series  is  new  in  every  sense. 


